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JUS T A WOR D 


One of the several pleasant things about 
being an editor is that people write us let- 
ters like this: 


Company I, New York Division, 
Plattsburg Barracks, July 4, 1917. 

I am sitting in the Plattsburg Barracks 
Y. M. C. A. devouring Herbert Reed’s arti- 
cles in The Independent. They appeal to 
me more than anything of the sort I have 
read because they are scientifically helpful. 
I have already jotted down two ideas, in- 
spired by his June 23 article, which I 
want to use in my work with the new army. 

JOHN D. KENDERDINE. 

Mr. Reed’s series of Plattsburg articles, 
published under the caption “Right Wing 
at the War Camps,” has appeared in The 
Independent every week beginning with the 
issue of June 9. 


Have you read the one this week, “ ‘Not 
a Minute’ Koehler Takes the Team’? 


A SIDELIGHT ON THE WAR 


“She used what I can only call naval 
hypnotic treatment,” says G. Ward Price 
in his story of the victory by “moral sua- 
sion” which a British cruiser won recently 
off the coast of Greece. We take his de- 
scription of it from the London Times: 

Volo, with its large admixture of Royal- 
ists and German-paid roughs, had been for 
three days on the verge of trouble. That 
those days passed quietly was probably due 
to the arrival in port of an English ship, a 
merchantman, which the navy had con- 
verted into an auxiliary cruiser. As a fight- 
ing unit her modest gun equipment hardly 
made her formidable, but the moral effect 
of her arrival was immense. As a British 
resident told me, she proved “a powerful 
sedative.” And the means she took to im- 
press the hostile Royalists were charac- 
teristic of the resourcefulness which is tra- 
ditional in the British navy. She used what 
1 can only call naval hypnotic treatment. 
Until she came the Royalists were holding 
meetings every night on the sea front, 
where are the cafés. In gatherings several 
hundred strong they would inflame one an- 
other with raki and blood-thirsty oratory. 
The evening after H. M. S. Robin (that 
is not her real name) arrived one of these 
meetings was in full swing. “Down with 
the dogs of Allies!” cried the stubbly 
chinned Royalists. “Curse Venizelos!” 
“Long live King Constantine!” The meet- 
ing had reached the zenith of enthusiasm 
when suddenly every Royalist started as if 
he had been shot. Thru the sultry blackness 
of the June night had struck a brilliant 
beam. It came from the searchlight of the 
English ship, and it had fallen and rested 
full upon them. It never wavered. It 
seemed to be looking into the face of every 
man among them as if to see who would 
speak next. Words died away on their lips. 
The unprecedented spectacle was witnessed 
by a crowd of Greeks without half a dozen 
people talking at once. The Diehards, who 
had been most vociferous against the Allies 
the moment before, found a strange diffi- 
culty in enunciating any more curses. The 
worst desperado of a Last Ditcher ceased 
abruptly to advocate fighting. The search- 
light simply stared them into silence. Then 
individually and inconspicuously they slipt 
away into the grateful obscurity of the 
surrounding darkness. After that the 
searchlight was master of the situation. 

















REMARKABLE REMARKS 





Mary Pickrorp—There is such a thing 
as a soul slouch. 

Bruty Scunpay—I 
about the future. 


KinG ALEXANDER—Oh Lord, the Rus- 
sians are no good. 

Pror. EDWARD KREHBIEL—-Militarism is 
the religion of martial force. 

Dr. JAMES C. WARBASSE—The poor man 
is the potentially sick man. 

Dr. Beverty Roprnson—I _ despise 
water. It gives me dyspepsia. 

Ep. Howre—I regard John D. Rockefel- 
ler as greater than Swinburne. 

AMBASSADOR GERARD—I have seen Bel- 
gians working as slaves in Germany. 

ANNETTE KELLERMANN—One should not 
attempt to rescue while fully clothed. 

Puitre SNOWDEN, M. P.—All autocratic 
governments and thrones are crumbling 
today. 

ADMIRAL VON TriRPITz—The submarines 
will reach their goal if we at home retain 
our nerve. 

Dr. CnHarRLES H. Mayo—National pro- 
hibition should be welcomed by the medical 
profession. 

Wooprow WiLson—When peace is made 
as handsome as war there will be hope of 
war’s passing. 

Victor L. Bereer—The real trouble 
with our country is that we have a rubber 
stamp Congress. 

Don Marquis—You can easily avoid 
making errors if you are content not to 
make anything else. 

THEODORE F'RrEBus—One of the most 
beautiful and hopeful mottoes I ever saw 
was “Smile, damn you, smile.” 

Kar~ LEMMERMAN—A woman simply 
must be a bargain hunter with the amount 
of money her husband gives her. 

REAR ADMIRAL PEARY—Why not make 
it the sixth national aim of the United 
States to be the first air power in the 
world. 

Gen. LEoNARD Woop—The uniform of 
the soldier is just as much to be respected 
as the robe of the bishop or the cassock 
of the priest. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT—Any man who 
hates England more than he loves the 
United States should be thrown out of the 
country. 

EmperoR WILLIAM—The mailed fist of 
Germany with further aid of Almighty God 
will restore you | King Constantine] to the 
throne. 

Ex-Kine CoNSTANTINE—I am following 
with the utmost interest the Government’s 
effort for the restoration of the unity of 
Greece. 

BERNARR MACFADDEN—The average fat 
man or woman will gain in strength and 
endurance day by day while abstaining en- 
tirely from food 


FREDERICK PALMER—We may yet have 
to chronicle the National Guard of Kansas 
participating in a siege of Germany or the 
Kaiser interned on Ellis Island. 


Henry CLEws—I often note with deep 
regret that when our soldiers are march- 
ing in the street so few men and boys un- 
cover when the flag is borne by. 


Pres. G. STANLEY Hatit—Our country 
may as well think of going to war without 
first class military equipment as without a 
knowledge of applied psychology. 


ORVILLE Wricot—The time is not far 
distant when the people will take their 
Sunday afternoon rides in their aeroplanes 
precisely as they now do in their automo- 
biles. 


NorgMAN ANGELL—Opinion—a mere 
moral thing—was something that the Ger- 
man military leaders seem to have held in 
immense contempt, and that contempt will 
= paid for by Germany at the price of 
defeat. 


am not worrying 








What Parents Can Do 


For Their Children 


A man or woman’s success or failure in life depends almost entirely 
upon the home training received in childhood; right and wrong methods 


By R. H. Sinclair 


HEN you see a fine straightfor- 

ward, successful man—a leader 

among his fellows—you nine 
times out of ten see a man whose par- 
ents, consciously or unconsciously, knew 
how to train him as a child, how to bring 
out his strong points and how to over- 
come his weaknesses. 

When you see a home-loving woman 
with a charming personality who is high- 
ly successful socially, you see a woman 
whose parents, although they may not 
have realized it, applied the scientific 
laws of child training when she was a 
little girl. ; 

But just as many parents are unconscious 
that their success in child training is due to 
right methods, so are many parents uncon- 
scious that their failure will be traceable to 
wrong methods. Character is not born but 
builded. You as a parent are the architect 
of your child’s character—the constructor of 
its future career, for upon character depends 
success. Abraham Lincoln, perhaps our 
greatest American, once said: “All that I 
am or ever hope to be I owe to my mother.” 
Great men before and after Lincoln have 
said the same thing of their mothers, and 
how truly they spoke! 

If Lincoln as a baby had been switched to 
the cradle of another mother, his name might 
never have been known outside of his home 
community. If you put the baby son of the 
most cultured of families in a nest of thieves 
he would grow up to be one of them. Re- 
versed methods of training could have turned 
many a ditch digger into a financier and 
many a financier into a ditch digger. And 
this difference is not one of school training, 
but of training in the home from the time 
the child is born. 

When a child is born, if normal, its chance 
in life is as good as any other child’s. It is 
just as with a piece of putty. Under one 
master the clay becomes a noble work, while 
under another it remains nothing but putty. 

When you look into the big, innocent blue 
eyes of that little yellow-haired kiddie of 
yours, do you fully realize your responsibil- 
ity? Do you realize that it depends entirely 
upon you whether he grows up to be ad- 
mired or to be looked down upon—whether 
he becomes a strong character or a weakling, 
a success or a failure? 

And your little girl—will she be frivolous, 
pleasure-seeking, or domestic and home-lov- 
ing? Will she have the strength to overcome 
temptation, or will she succumb? Will she 
be a helpful wife or a burden on her hus- 
band? Whatever she is to become rests en- 
tirely with you. 


Children are disobedient, untruthful, stub- 
born, disrespectful (forewarnings of a life of 
sorrow and failure) only because their par- 
ents do not know how to handle them. You 
ean make your child what you will if you 
only know how to appeal in the right way 
to its higher instincts, according to Professor 
Ray C. Beery, President of the Parents As- 
sociation, an organization which is giving 
the most practical kind of help to thousands 
of parents who are anxious to make fine men 
and women of their children. 

Professor Beery. who has supplemented 
his personal experience by special study in 
eugenics, psychology, and various branches 
of sociology, at Columbia and Harvard 
Universities, teaches that Confidence is the 
Basis of Control. And the results he is 
enabling parents who are members of the 
Association to secure with their children are 
almost miraculous—the results are imme- 
diate. The Association is constantly receiv- 
ing letters from its members marveling at 
the quick improvement in their children’s de- 
portment and manners. Professor Beery’s 
methods give the parents a new sense of 
pride in their offspring. 

An interesting feature of Mr. Beery’s work 
is that, while obedience comes first—being 
the foundation of all other training—he does 
not believe in physical punishment. Accord- 
ing to Professor Beery. the secret of curing 
various bad habits is to know the cause of 
those habits. He attacks the problem by 
teaching the parent how to find the real 
causes of disobedience, untruthfulness, and 
other bad traits, and then how to correct 
them in a lasting way. 


An Invitation to Join 


At this time an invitation is being ex- 
tended to earnest fathers and mothers who 
would like to join the Association and learn 
the methods which are proving so universal- 
ly successful with children of all ages from 
babyhood to man and womanhood. 

Life membership in the Parents Associa- 
tion—which has no dues—entitles you to a 
complete course in child training by Profes- 
sor Beery, in four handsome volumes of ap- 
proximately 275 pages each. This course 
must not be confused with the hundreds of 
books on child training which leave the read- 
er in the dark because of vagueness and lack 
of definite and practical applications of the 
principles laid down. It does not deal in 
glittering generalities. Instead, it shows 
exactly what to do to meet every emergency 
and how to accomplish immediate results and 
make a permanent impression. No matter 
whether your child is still in the cradle or is 
eighteen years old, these books will show 
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These are only a few of the hundreds of questions fully answered and explained, in a way 
that makes application of the principles involved easy through this course. 
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how to apply the right methods at once. 
You merely take up the particular trait, turn 
to the proper age, and apply the lessons to 
the child. The younger the child the better. 
You cannot begin too soon, for the child’s 
behavior in the first few years of life de- 
pends on the parent, not on the child. 

Membership in the Parents Association 
gives you, in addition to the special four- 
volume Course in Practical Child Training. 
the following privileges : 

First: Unlimited free use of the Associa- 
tion’s advisory service in the solution of per- 
plexing problems in Child Training. 

Second: Mail service which will consist of 
Special Bulletins to be issued from time to 
time, containing the newest findings of the 
Association’s Board of Experts, and relating 
the experiences in child training of other 
members of the Association, thus keeping 
each member informed as to the progress 
being made in this important and far-reach- 
ing work. 


Third: Authoritative advice as to chil- 
dren’s books, schools, camps, and all mat- 


ters pertaining to educational methods. 

Fourth: Unlimited free use of the Association’s 
Purchase Service Bureau, through whom all edu- 
cational books, whether school text-books, or books 
treating‘on the mental, physical or moral develop- 
ment and training of children can be purchased. 
This service will be free and members availing 
themselves of it will find by comparison of prices, 
that they secure the benefit of publishers’ trade 
discounts. 

Before becoming a member of the Parents As- 
sociation you are privileged to examine the four 
volume Course in Practical Child Training with- 
out the slightest obligation, and without even 
making a deposit, in order that you may be sure 
that the work of the Association is along the lines 
of which you approve, and that the course con- 
tains exactly what you want. 

Here is the offer the Association is making for 
a limited time’ If you will fill out and mail the 
application form printed below or send a post 
card or letter, without any money, the complete 
Course in Practical Child Training will be sent 
by return post on five days’ approval. Examine 
it carefully and then, if you feel you can afford 
to be without it, send it back and you will owe 
nothing. If, on the other hand, you are as well 
pleased as the thousands of other fathers and 
mothers who are turning to it each day for guid- 
ance—send $2 after five days and $2 a month for 
four months—only $10 in all. On receipt of the 
first payment you will be enrolled as a member 
of the Association, and will receive a certificate 
of membership. 

_you are truly anxious to make the greatest 
Possible suceess of your children’s lives, you owe 
it to them to at least look at this course, which 
you may do in accordance with this offer, without 
risking a penny. I must urge you to act prompt- 
ly, however, as this offer may never be made 
here again. 

SQ SSeS eS SSS Bee Ze Eee eee ee eee 
THE PARENTS ASSOCIATION, INC., 

_ Dept. 47, 449 Fourth Avenue, New York City: 

You may send me, carrying charges prepaid, your com- 
plete four-volume Course in Practical Child Training. by 
Ray C. Beery, A.B., M.A., for five days’ free trial. If it 
meets with my approval and I decide to become a member, 
I will send you $2 five days after delivery of the four- 
volume Course, and $2 a month for four consecutive months 
in full payment for Membership and Course. If I do not 
care to subscribe, I will return the books within five days 
after their receint. It is agreed that when I send the first 
payment you will at once send me a life membership cer- 
tificate ard that the $19.00 is payment in full, and there 
are no additional dues or assessments whatever. 
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Note: If full payment is made at one time after the 
free examination of the four-volume Course, you may deduct. 
10% ($1.00) when sending remittance. 
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HE reason why people who apparently are in full 

possession of their five senses make such farcical 

contributions to the discussion of public ques- 

tions is that five senses are not enough. There 
is an essential sixth sense which is usually called the sense 
of proportion and sometimes the sense of humor. Perhaps 
the people who are unhappy enough to lack it deserve 
rather pity than blame, but if they rise into places of 
power and influence they can be just as harmful as if they 
meant to be. 

One variety of this type is the man whose mind carries 
no scale to measure public wrongs. We all know the person 
who says with apparent sincerity that it is hypocrisy for 
the United States to champion the principle of nationali- 
ties in Poland so long as we hold the Philippines. Doubtless 
an intelligent man could make a case against retaining the 
Philippines; either on the ground that they are too far 
away to be properly protected by us or that it is wrong to 
annex any country occupied by an alien people. But he 
would certainly not fail to see the difference between a 
unified nationality with an historic past and free institu- 
tions of its own creation and a mixture of mutually hostile 
tribes who are just beginning to enjoy their first taste of 
liberty and develop the earliest foundations of a common 
nationality. 

One of the banners borne by the Socialist procession 


in Boston which ended in a regrettable, reprehensible, 


but not at all surprizing riot, bore the reproachful 


T is to be feared that we are yet children in our attitude 

toward the world-old problem of race toleration, and that 
our thoughts about it are crude and elementary. 

Facts are facts, and the first step toward solving prob- 

lems of fact-content is to get away from make believe, con- 
cealments, and attempts to ignore. 
. The race problem has been made unnecessarily difficult 
by assumptions of “race equality,” “human brotherhood” 
and “natural goodness.” These assumptions have been in- 
evitable reactions against the opposed and long-accepted 
assumptions of “total depravity” and a God-decreed in- 
feriority of an “accurst” race that should forever be sub- 
ject to its superior brethren. Nevertheless, they are assump- 
tions, working hypotheses at the best, and the only way to 
prove them true is the pragmatic one. It is time to find out 
whether they work. 

Is it true, for example, that the races are “equal” in spe- 
cific things that are worth talking about? Are they equal 
in qualities that have economic value, or political value, or 
intellectual value? 

They are not equally tall: even subdivisions of the same 
race are not equally tall, for example Scotchmen and 
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legend: ““‘Who crushed Hayti?” Apparently, to the mind of 
something human our attempt to relieve the distrest re- 
public of a bandit who preyed upon the people, followed 
by our prompt evacuation of the island as soon as we had 
reéstablished the constitution and trained a popular army 
of native Haytians to safeguard it against future usurpa- 
tion, was “crushing” Hayti; a deed similar to the worst 
outrage upon Belgium or Armenia. 

This sort of person uses big words recklessly. He lumps 
together low wages, a limited franchise, a court injunction, 
a military service law, a Sunday closing ordinance indis- 
criminately as “slavery,” showing very little sense of what 
chattel slavery really was. If a rioter goes to jail it is 
“martyrdom,” a word befitting the rack and the stake. 
If an elected president takes a somewhat dictatorial tone 
toward Congress we are an “autocracy.” If in a stray 
instance here and there among a hundred million people a. 
policeman is officious we are “as bad as Russia,” meaning 
of course the old Russia. We do not imply that such evils 
as we have enumerated should not be denounced. Let 
any one that chooses to do so speak his mind as violently 
as he likes, let him exhaust the vocabulary of vituperation. 
But if he is wise he will make us ashamed by comparing 
our civilization with what it ought to be and not move our 
laughter by comparing it with evils which the present gene- 
ration of Americans has never known and cannot even 
realize. Those who have seen the tiger do not call kittens 
by that name. 


Greeks. They are not equally heavy, in statistical average, 
median or mode. They are not equally effective in sustained 
physical labor. Why, then, should we inject into the prob- 
lem of race relations within a nation the purely sentimental 
assumption (for it is nothing more) that races are equally 
capable of profiting by education, equally fit to hold public 
office and to make laws, equally fit to run locomotives, or 
banks, or churches. 

“But what harm does the assumption do, even if it is 
false?” This is the question always asked by the fact- 
shirkers, and it is peculiarly mischievous. The harm done 
by false assumption is twofold. First, every time it is dis- 
covered that one race actually cannot, as a usual everyday 
performance, do a particular thing as well as another race 
can, it confirms prejudices far more seriously than it could 
if no false assumption had been made. Second, it diverts 
educational and opportunistic endeavor into wrong chan- 
nels, gives inferior men and women “the big head,” and 
thereby calls down on them further prejudice, discrimina- 
tion and abuse. 

The war is mixing the races and nations up as never 
before. There will be need of wisdom as well as of good 
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intentions. Assumptions of race values of every kind should 
be thrown over. The only way to arrive at a working equi- 
librium and peaceful relations is to “try out” with system 
and patience the specific capacities and abilities of each 


racial variety, and accept in good faith the experimental 
results. 





RESULTS 


O accomplish something: group men about ideas, not 
ideas about men. 





BRAIN AND BRAWN 


N a civilian government like ours, the Cabinet and Na- 

tional Board of Defense represent the “General Staff.” 
These men are working long hours and at high pressure. 
Two years before this war broke out, the German General 
Staff were working similarly long hours and at high pres- 
sure, but they were taken into the Tiergarten every morn- 
ing for one to two hours’ exercize before going to their 
offices. ; 

Our cabinet officers and executives and the members of 
the Council of National Defense are likely to forget in the 
excess of their patriotism and loyalty that there is one 
edict higher than that of the greatest government in the 
world. When Nature gives an order there is no appeal to 
a higher court, and the excuse that a man has not the time 
to obey, or is doing something that his country more 
urgentiy needed, has no weight in that court. When Nature 
touches a man on the shoulder and says “Stop!’’ he stops. 
Nature ordained at the beginning that a man should earn 
his bread by the sweat of his brow, and as far as he departs 
from that and neglects that physical exercize which she 
has determined is essential, so far will he pay the toll. 
The penalty of frayed nerves, overworked brains and 
underworked bodies is final breakdown. The symptoms are 
positive: irritability, quarreling, illness, depression, fierce- 
ness and inefficiency of effort, and finally failure. Physical 
exercize under a scientifically tested plan and arrangement 
will keep these men fit. Is the price in this emergency too 
high to pay? 





IS CHEERFULNESS A SIN? 


HE annual crop of “gladiolas” never fails the reader 

of American fiction and it never fails to create an 
equal and opposite reaction among the critics. The oftener 
books of the “Pollyanna” type appear the more do the self- 
constituted censors of American cheerfulness bewail our 
national vice of optimism and contrast the degenerate state 
of our literature with the superior merit of Schopenhauer, 
Gorki, Baudelaire and Strindberg. A happy ending is con- 
demned as the cardinal sin against Art, and Hardy is 
ranked above Dickens because he makes his characters more 
uncomfortable. Literature, like a spring tonic, is supposed 
to be beneficial in proportion as its taste is bitter. 

There can be no doubt that this protest is sometimes 
necessary. The national bird of America would sometimes 
seem to be not the eagle but the ostrich, so conveniently 
blind are we to the evils of industrial and political condi- 
tions until they force themselves on our attention. We pro- 
duce in quantity the kind of pacifist who ,thinks that the 
real cure for German imperialism is to ignore its existence 
and the kind of politician who thinks that the art of gov- 
ernment means keeping things out of the papers. We are 
prone to bear our friends’ toothaches with exemplary pa- 
tience and good humor and expound the gospel of cheerful- 
ness to people who would be much happier if they were 
allowed to be miserable for a little while. But if we adopt a 
philosophy of gloom to balance a one-sided optimism we are 
not seeing things as they are; there are smoked glasses as 
well as pink spectacles and the one gives as false a picture 
of life as the other. Why do we reserve the word realism 





for pictures of slums and opium dens? Are real people never 
really happy? 

But our chief cause of quarrel with the critics is not that 
they insist on gloomy themes, but that they insist upon a 
gloomy attitude toward them. It is not enough to face the 
truth; we must face it with a shudder. If you fill your book 
with battle, murder and sudden death you are only halfway 
to salvation; to produce a real masterpiece you must ex- 
tract from it the hope and courage with which such evils 
might be faced. Thus the enemies of Robert Browning have 
made his alleged optimism the chief count in their indict- 
ment and have quoted in derision his famous lines: “God’s 
in His heaven, All’s right with the world,” as if it were the 
equivalent of Pope’s dictum, “Whatever is, is right.” But 
Browning was certainly not ignorant of human evil; the 
very poem from which these lines are taken is a tissue of 
crimes and conspiracies, of base or terrible passions. Who 
said that all was right with the world? Not Browning but 
Pippa. Who was Pippa; some favorite of fortune, sheltered 
from the ills of life? A factory child, cruelly overworked 
and surrounded by the dangers of the city streets. What 
the critic objects to in the poem is the idea that a factory 
child should be happy. She ought to be miserable, therefore 
she must be made miserable is the line of argument. The 
same sort of critic will declare that Stevenson is, after all, 
only a writer of the second rank because of his superficial 
optimism. But if Stevenson, dragged to the grave by a 
lingering disease, could be cheerful what right has any one 
who has not shared his suffering to object? We should in- 
deed pardon the sadness of those whom life has afflicted. 
But have we the right to condemn their happiness? 








THE QUESTION OF ALSACE-LORRAINE 


OW that the United States is at war in codperation 

with the Entente Powers, tho not in alliance with them, 
it is most desirable to have a thoro discussion of the ques- 
tion of how far we are willing to underwrite the demands 
which these powers have severally or collectively declared 
to be their aims. The attempt of President Wilson to elicit 
a statement of these aims previous to our entrance into the 
war was not altogether successful, for the reply of the 
Allics was indefinite and omitted to mention some of the 
most important of the issues involved in the conflict. More 
recently at the insistence of the new Government of Russia 
more explicit declarations have been obtained and these can 
now be studied. 

One of the most perplexing of these questions is that of 
the status of Alsace-Lorraine. Here, fortunately, we have a 
clear declaration of policy from the French Government. 
On June 5 Premier Ribot stated “We demand that the 
provinces, which never ceased to be French, be restored to 
us,” and at his request the Chamber of Deputies passed by 
a vote of 453 to 55 the following resolution: 

It declares that it expects from the war imposed upon Europe 
by the aggression of imperialist Germany the return of Alsace 
Lorraine to the mother country, together with liberation of in- 
vaded territories and just reparation for damage. 

On the other hand the German Government has not pub- 
licly admitted that it is willing to make any concessions of 
territory to France under any circumstances, and the Ger- 
man press is unanimous in declaring that “Alsace-Lorraine 
was German, is German, and will remain German forever, 
no matter what the Chamber may decide.” Here, then, is a 
clearly defined issue. What is the duty of the United States 
in this matter? 

The cause of Alsace-Lorraine has always appealed 
strongly to American sympathy. When the tourist at Paris 
sees in the Place de la Concorde the statue of the city of 
Strasburg with its mourning wreath and its inscription 

Lost 1870 
Regained —— 
he always wishes to insert the current date. Americans 
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have heard with indignation that boys were imprisoned for 
whistling the “Marseillaise” and that the French language 
was prohibited even upon tombstones. No instances of Prus- 
sian tyranny have aroused such indignation both inside and 
outside of Germany as what occurred in the street of 
Zabern the year before the war when Lieutenant von Forst- 
ner struck a lame Alsatian shoemaker over the head with his 
sword. And barely a month before the outbreak of the war 
Jacob Waltz was on trial at Leipzig for high treason because 
he had, over the pseudonym of Oncle Hiansi, published those 
charming sketches of Alsatian child life, “Mon Village,” 
showing that forty-four years after the conquest the love 
of France still lingered in the hearts of the younger gen- 
eration. Has any one of us ever read “The Last Lesson” by 
Daudet without a choking in the throat? If so, the Lord 
have mercy upon his hard heart. 

Our sympathy with Alsace-Lorraine was well deserved 
and our righteous indignation over Prussian rule was abun- 
dantly justified. This, however, does not help us much when 
it comes to the question of what shall be done with the 
disputed provinces. Here, as in all other cases, we are con- 
fronted with the absolute impossibility of righting an his- 
toric wrong or of punishing the men who perpetrated it. 
The only thing that can be done is to prevent present in- 
justice and future oppression. For instance, the present 
British Government is willing to do anything to repair the 
injury done to Ireland in centuries past, but is helpless to 
set things right. If the Kaiser should stand in sackcloth 
and ashes before the high altar of Strasburg Cathedral and 
repent the act of his grandfather it would not solve the 
Alsace-Lorraine question. Restoration would not mean repa- 
ration. It would merely add another wrong to those suf- 
fered by the inhabitants of this debatable land during the 
last thousand years. According to the latest issue of that 
British authority, “The Statesman’s Yearbook,” only ten 
per cent of the inhabitants are French speaking. Probably 
a larger proportion would have put down French as their 
mother tongue if it had not been disadvantageous to do so, 
but there is no question that German is now the dominant 
language as French was in 1871. If Alsace-Lorraine were 
returned to France today there would be more than one 
school in which the teacher would give his last lesson in 
German with the same sadness as the last French lesson 
described by Daudet, tho it is doubtful whether the scene 
would find so perfect a literary expression. For forty-six 
years the provinces have been subjected to a systematic 
process of Germanization which, however cruel and unjust, 
has not been ineffective. 

When Alsace and Lorraine were annexed by Germany in 
1871 the people were given a year to decide whether they 
would remain under German rule or go over to France. Fif- 
teen per cent of the population preferred to emigrate. Many 
of them settled in Algeria, where the French Government 
provided them with free homesteads. Ever since then the 
country has been continually drained of its French popula- 
tion. It has been quite the custom for young men of French 
families to slip over the border before the time came for 
their enlistment in the German army and join the Foreign 
Legion instead. Of course they could never come back. The 
leakage of the French part of the population has been re- 
placed under Government encouragement by Germans. Be- 
sides this, the population of the country has increased some 
twenty-five per cent since 1871, largely by German immi- 
gration. : 

But in whatever proportion they may be divided by blood 
and language the people of Alsace-Lorraine, regardless of 
blood and language, are united in their aversion to Prus- 
sian rule. The constitution granted in 1911 failed to satisfy 
their demand for autonomy. In resentment of what he con- 
sidered their ungrateful repudiation of his generosity in 
granting this the Kaiser went to Strasburg and addrest the 
Mayor as follows: 





Listen. Up to here you have only known the good side of me: 
you might be able to learn the other side of me. Things cannot 
continue as they are: if this situation lasts, we will suppress your 
Constitution and annex you to Prussia. 

A witty Socialist took advantage of this unwary remark 
to say in the Reichstag: 

We salute the imperial words as the confession, full of weight 
and coming from a competent source, that annexation to Prussia 
is the heaviest punishment that one can threaten to impose upon 
a people for its resistance against Germany. It is a punishment 
like hard labor in the penitentiary with loss of civil rights. 

What action the people of the disputed provinces would 
take if they were allowed to settle their fate in their own 
way cannot be determined in advance. We cannot assume 
the absence of a desire for reunion with France, for we 
know how dangerous the statement of such a desire has 
been. But so far as the desires of the people have found 
expression in party and press they have been directed 
toward securing recognition as a sovereign nation in the 
German Empire on the same terms as Bavaria and Saxony, 
or, to use an American analogy, they are unwilling to re- 
main as a territory and wish state rights. 


Professor Fife in his book on “The German Empire Be- 
tween Two Wars” puts it fairly: 

Forty odd years of separation has not availed to make the 
inhabitants of the provinces Germans, but they have thoroly 
unmade them Frenchmen. The industrious people of the Alsatian 
valleys and plain and the valleys of the Moselle and the Saar 
realize the enormous advantages which they have enjoyed for 
the products of their land and factories thru the union with the 
German states, and had it been possible to hold a plebiscite, they 
would undoubtedly have voted to retain these rather than return 
divided up into departments of France. On the other hand, there 
has been absolutely no sympathy with the political greatness of 
the German Empire. 

The latest official expression of the desires of the people 
is contained in the inaugural address of Dr. Georg Ricklin, 
elected president of the Second Chamber of the Diet, at 
Strasburg on June 6: 

We Alsatians and Lorrainers will never forget that our Em- 
peror, by his peace offer, showed his readiness to end the miseries 
of the war. We bless every action tending to shorten the war by 
a single day and reject everything which, allegedly undertaken to 
better our lot, in fact only serves to prolong the war and our suf.- 
ferings. An overwhelming majority of Alsatians and Lorrainers 
did not want the war ard only wanted to work out to completion 
their position as members of a state in union with the German 
Empire, and to proceed further with peaceful labor. In this con- 
nection the war has made no change as far as we are concerned. 
We make this confession of faith in the face of the whole world. 
May it be heard everywhere, and may peace be restored soon. 

Obviously Dr. Ricklin could not have exprest a hope of 
re-annexation by France even if he had wished to. But there 
is no reason to question his sincerity or that he represents 
a considerable proportion of the population, and we can at 
least join with him in the wish that the war should not be 
unduly prolonged on account of the assumed desire of the 
people of Alsace-Lorraine to join France. How the question 
would be decided if it were left to a secret ballot it would 
be hard to predict. We know that certain districts would 
vote for France and others would vote for Germany. It 
would therefore be possible to divide the disputed territory 
between the rival powers with a greater degree of justice 
than now. Or perhaps a majority of the people as a whole 
would prefer to become independent like Belgium. There are 
many possible ways by which the question could be settled. 
The worst way of all is to leave it to the decision of the big 
guns with the certainty that however it might be decided 
part of the people concerned would have a just grievance. 
It is, at any rate, intolerable that the whole world should 
continue at war over a strip of territory smaller than a 
Wyoming county. Yet in answer to the question, asked in 
the House of Commons on June 7, whether “the Allies are 
prepared to go on fighting, regardless of every other con- 
sideration, until this object had been achieved—the restora- 
tion of Alsace-Lorraine,”’ the Government gave an absolute 
affirmative. 
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The Germans are now 
tending to use the aero- 
plane in preference to the 
Zeppelin for their descents on Great 
Britain. On the morning of July 4 a 
squadron of aeroplanes circled over the 
town of Harwich, a seaport in Essex, 
dropping bombs in the neighborhood. 
Eleven persons were killed and thirty- 
six injured. Aided by low clouds the 
raiders escaped, but according to a 
British report they were intercepted by 
British aircraft and two were de- 
stroyed. The German official statement 
claims that all returned in safety. 

Three days later the Germans sent 
some twenty aeroplanes to bombard 
the heart of London. They flew over 
the city at a comparatively low alti- 
tude and succeeded in scattering a 
large number of bombs before they 
were finally driven off by the British 
anti-aircraft batteries and aeroplanes. 
On this occasion thirty-seven men, wom- 
en and children lost their lives and 141 
were more or less seriously injured. 
Altho the aeroplanes were partly ob- 
secured by the morning haze, hundreds 
of thousands of Londoners were able to 
follow the progress of the aerial battle 
from the city streets. This attack on 
London, following the even more de- 
structive one of June 13, roused an 
angry spirit among the citizens. Three 
foreign shops were attacked in the East 
End slums before the police could dis- 
perse the mob, and mass meetings are 
threatened to bring the pressure of pub- 
lic opinion to bear on the Government 
to make raids on Germany by way of 
reprisal. 

The French, who have for a long time 
indulged in retaliatory aeroplane war- 
fare, entered Germany on the night of 
July 6 and did not return until they 
had placed sixty-seven thousand pounds 
of explosive bombs. Eighty-four aero- 
planes took part in the raid and all but 
two returned in safety by the next 
morning. Factories and munition plants 
at Treves, Essen and Coblenz were se- 
lected as objectives of the attack. 


Air Raids 
on England 


At the same time 
the Russians re- 
sumed the offen- 
sive in Galicia the Germans redoubled 
their blows against the French trenches 
north of the Aisne along the Chemin 
des Dames. Infantry attacks, preceded 
by heavy artillery bombardments, con- 
tinued during the night of July 3 along 
an eleven-mile front and were repeated 
many times during the next two or 
three days. None of these assaults suc- 
ceeded in carrying French positions of 
importance, and the Germans desisted 
when they saw how costly further at- 
tacks would be. Among the boldest 
defenders of the French trenches were 
Basques from the Pyrenees Mountains 
on the Spanish border, whose skill in 
their native ball game of pelota had 
made them the best hand grenade 


Germans Hammer 
French Lines 


throwers in the army. The French re- 
plied to the German offensive with 
counter-attacks, which, however, were 
quickly repulsed. The Germans also re- 
newed their old attempt to carry the 
defenses of Verdun but without any 
success. 

The British are still tangled in the 
intricate rabbit warren of cellars, mine 
galleries, shell craters and entrench- 
ments which surround the great coal 
center of Lens. Progress in such a bat- 
tle area is naturally extremely slow, 
and the British have to proceed by 
blasting away the German earthworks 
before delivering an attack. Slow as is 
the advance on the doomed city it 
continues without cessation. A measure 
of the success of the Allies during their 
present general offensive is the official 
report that from the middle of April to 
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International Film 


EMPEROR FOR A DAY 


Hsuan-Tung, last of the Manchu dynasty, was 
made the puppet in an attempt of the army 
under General Chang-Hsun to overthrow the 
Chinese republic. The imperialistic troops suc- 
ceeded in taking Peking, but they were soon 
overcome by the republican forces 








the end of June 63,222 Germans were 
taken prisoners on the western front, 
in addition to the capture of 509 can- 


non, 505 trench mortars and 1318 ma- 
chine guns. The British claim not to 
have lost a single piece of artillery on 
the western front for more than two 
years. 


T he _ provisional 
government of the 
Russian republic is 
reported to have protested against the 
diplomatic action of Great Britain, 
France and Italy in compelling King 
Constantine to resign his throne. The 
Russian Government had no friendship 
for the autocratic rule and pro-Ger- 
man attitude of King Constantine, but 
it regards any attempt of foreign 
powers to intervene in the domestic 
affairs of Greece as a violation of na- 
tional sovereignty. The western powers, 
while not accepting the Russian view 
of the situation, seem disposed to relax 
thcir oversight of Greek affairs. Sena- 
tor Jonnart, the French High Commis- 
sioner to Greece, has returned to Paris 
after concluding an agreement whereby 
the Greek warships seized by the 
French are returned to their rightful 
allegiance. The provisional government 
established by Premier Venizelos has 
become wholly consolidated with the 
new royal government of King Alexan- 
der, and the country is once more 
wholly under one rule. Greek officials 
who adhered to the ex-King will retain 
their posts undisturbed unless they 
have violated the constitution or laws 
or have taken advantage of their posi- 
tion to persecute the Venizelists. 

King Alexander seems to hesitate to 
abandon neutrality, but if he retains 
Premier Venizelos in power a formal 
declaration of war cannot be long de- 
layed. M. Venizelos has telegraphed 
the Serbian Government that “the Hel- 
lenic people, henceforth free, considers 
as its first care the faithful execution 
or its alliance with Serbia.” This 
means, of course, war with all the Cen- 
tral Powers, and the numerous Greek 
settlements on the coast of Asiatic 
Turkey are apprehensive of a general 
massacre such as Armenia and Syria 
have experienced. 


. The Spanish Govern- 
The Spanish ment is in the curious 

Situation —_ position of being held in 
power rather by the balance of revolu- 
tionary forces than by any strength of 
its own. The Carlists, perhaps the least 
important of the revolutionary parties, 
are not only working to put their pre- 
tender on the Spanish throne in place 
of King Alfonso, but are also lending 
themselves to the purposes of German 
propaganda. There is likewise a pro- 
German party among the nobility and 
in the army which is loyal to the 
dynasty but desirous to force it into the 
war on the side of Germany. The Lib- 
erals are equally anxious to have Spain 
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join the Entente Allies. Ninety-nine 
Liberal members of the Spanish Parlia- 
ment met recently in Madrid to express 
their approval of the pro-Ally foreign 
policy of Count Romanones, former 
premier. Republicans, Socialists and 
Anarchists, representing three stages 
of Spanish radicalism, are actively at 
work stirring up discontent among the 
people. Most interesting of all is the 
“home rule” movement in Catalonia. 
Sixty members of Parliament from this 
prosperous Spanish province met in 
Barcelona on July 5 to request the 
Government to give autonomy to all the 
provinces, thus transforming Spain 
from a centralized to a federal nation. 
If the Government does not yield to this 
demand a serious revolt may break out 
in Catalonia. Premier Dato announces 
that the foreign policy of Spain will 
still remain one of strict neutrality. 


, —— The visit of Ambas- 
a at gg sador Bakhmetieff to 
New York, an event 
of interest in itself, was made more so 
by an unexpected incident in connection 
with the mass meeting held in his honor 
at Carnegie Hall. Ex-President Roose- 
velt, who was one of the principal 
speakers of the occasion, opened his 
address with a strong denunciation of 
the rioters of East St. Louis who had 
disgraced their fellow countrymen be- 
fore the world. Samuel Gompers, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor, replied to Roosevelt by throwing 
the blame for the riots upon labor 
agents who had attracted negro labor- 
ers to East St. Louis to depress wages. 
Roosevelt was back at Mr. Gompers in 
an instant, accusing him of palliating 
murder. Finally Mayor Mitchel suc- 
ceeded in recalling the angry speakers 
and the excited crowd to the purposes 
of the occasion. Ambassador Bakhme- 
tieff explained that “peace without an- 
nexations or indemnities,” the formula 
which has created so much perplexity 
among Russia’s allies, referred to forci- 
ble conquests against the will of the 
people of the country annexed. 


American Socialists The _ executive 
Condemn War committee of the 
Socialist Party, 


meeting in Chicago on July 7, formally 
announced the result of the party ref- 
erendum on the majority statement 
adopted last April by the St. Louis 
convention. 21,639 party members put 
themselves on record as condemning 
without qualification the present war 
against Germany, and only 2752 ex- 
prest their willingness to support the 
national cause. Among the leaders 
of the war party were Allan Ben- 
son, the Socialist candidate for Presi- 
dent in 1916, John Spargo and many 
other of the party “intellectuals,” not 
including those who, like Charles Ed- 
ward Russell, have been dropt from 
the party for their patriotism. The 
pacifist majority included Morris Hill- 
quit, Victor Berger and Algernon 
Lee, the three delegates to the Stock- 
holm conference who failed to secure 
passports from the Department of 
State. 








THE GREAT WAR 


July 2—Twenty British ships sunk in 
past week. Russians occupy Koni- 
uchy. 

July 3—Russian drive at Brzezany. 
Germans attack north of the Aisne. 

July 4—German air raiders bombard 
Harwich. Russian ministry an- 
nounces proposed transfer of mines 
to American management. 

July 5—German offensive on _ the 
Aisne repulsed by French. British 
attack near Ypres. 

July 6—Canadian conscription bill 
passes second reading. Russians 
renew battle in Galicia. 

July 7—German air raid on London. 
Russians bombard Pinsk. 

July 8-—Wilson announces export em- 
bargo. French make counter-attack 
on Verdun. 




















, The information ap- 
Wetching the parently possest by 
Enemy Within the German authori- 
ties of the movements of our army and 
navy has created something of a spy 
panic. The secret service agencies of 
this Government have already interned 
a number of prominent Germans resi- 
dent in this country as possible dangers 
to the national security, among them 
Carl Heyman and P. A. Borgemeister, 
commercial agents who before we en- 
tered the war were in constant touch 
with the Imperial German Government. 
There is a persistent demand for a 
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censorship of all cable, telegraph and 
telephone messages and many rumors 
that Germans are using our neutral 
neighbors, Mexico and Venezuela, as 
information bases for the transmission 
of secret intelligence from this coun- 
try to Germany. A conspiracy has been 
unearthed for the wholesalé destruc- 
tion of shipping in the Great Lakes. 
A number of recent “accidents” to 
vessels are under investigation, and 
instances have been discovered of the 
misplacement of channel buoys and 
damage done to canal locks. 

In South Dakota a rather startling 
attempt to cripple the resources of the 
nation is reported. Certain leaders of 
the syndicalist labor union, the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World, have 
mapped out the grain fields of the 
state with the intent to burn crops. 
A number of grain elevators in the 
Middle West have recently burned 
down under suspicious circumstances 
and Food Administrator Hoover has 
approved plans for the protection of 
grain elevators by guards, barbed-wire 
fencing, lights and the identification of 
all persons entering the premises. 

Indictments have recently been re- 
turned against ninety-eight persons 
charged with conspiracy against Brit- 
ish rule in India. A vast network of 
intrigue is disclosed by the investiga- 
tion and everywhere agents of Ger- 
many have supported and financed the 
movement. Among those implicated are 
former German consuls in Chicago, 
Honolulu, Shanghai, Manila and San 
Francisco, together with members of 
the German diplomatic corps at Wash- 
ington; several prominent citizens of 
San Francisco, some Hindu students in 
American colleges and universities, and 
Hindu laborers of the Pacific Coast. 


Whiskey disappears from 
the United States for the 
Senate guration of the war un- 
less Congress reconsiders the action 
taken by the House and approved by 
the Senate in connection with the Food 
Control bill. The liquor provision as 
finally shaped by the Senate forbids 
the use of any foods or feeds in the 
production of distilled liquors, except 
for governmental, industrial, scientific 
or medical purposes; forbids also the 
importation of distilled liquor into the 
United States; directs the President to 
take over for the Government all dis- 
tilled liquors held in bond when the act 
goes into effect after paying the own- 
ers the cost of the liquor plus a profit 
of not more than ten per cent. This 
means a heavy direct charge upon the 
national purse for the purchase of the 
bonded liquor and the loss of much ex- 
cise revenue which was counted upon to 
help finance the war. Russia, however, 
‘made an even greater relative sacrifice 
sin giving up the vodka revenues at the 
opening of the Great War, considering, 
as does Congress, that the economic 
condition of the people bore as direct 
a relation to military efficiency as the 
fiscal condition of the Government. The 
liquor purchased by the Government 
will be redistilled to make alcohol for 
military purposes. 


Prohibition 
in the 
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Pease in Newark Evening News 





RUSSIA—THE 


The puppet Manchu 
Emperor’ Hsuan- 
Tung is restored to 
the dragon throne by the intervention 
of General Chang-Hsun, an able mili- 
tary governor and reactionary politi- 
cian. Since this Chinese king-maker had 
command of the strongest army in the 
neighborhood of Pekin, President Li 
Yuan-Hung’s Government collapsed al- 
most instantly. The President made no 
attempt at resistance, surrendered his 
office quietly and was rewarded with 
the title of Duke of the First Class, 
altho one report declares that he was 
killed, another that he was imprisoned, 
and a third that he found refuge in the 
Japanese legation. China has reverted 
to monarchy twice since the republican 
revolution, once under Emperor Yuan 
Shih-Kai and now once more under the 
restored Manchu dynasty. 

General Chang-Hsun was designated 
Grand Secretary of the Empire by Em- 
peror Hsuan-Tung and he will be the 
real ruler of China as long as his army 
remains the chief reliance of the new 
Government. A proclamation by the im- 
perialists announces the policies of the 
incoming administration. The form of 
government will be a constitutional 
monarchy under the Manchu dynasty 
and the legal code of the republic wil! 
be abolished in favor of the old laws. 
Several concessions are made to public 
opinion. The expenses of the royal 
household will be kept down to the size 
of the civil list under the republic, va- 
rious petty taxes are abolished, Man- 
chus and Chinese are to have equal 
rights in all respects and even be al- 
lowed to intermarry, Manchu princes 
will not be permitted to interfere in pol- 
itics, political offenders are pardoned 
and no one will be forced to wear the 
queue unless he chooses to do so. All 
treaties and contracts now in existence 
with foreign nations will remain in 
force. 

It remains to be seen whether the 
new Government is more soundly estab- 
lished than any of its predecessors. Al- 
ready the southern provinces of China, 
where republican sentiment is very 
strong, are in full revolt and a 
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Darling in New York Tribune 
BEAR THAT WALKS LIKE THE MAN WHO 





prolonged and bloody civil war ap- 
pears to be inevitable. One of the forces 
which overthrew the deposed president 
was popular resentment at his refusal 
to permit China to join the Entente Al- 
lies in making war on Germany, and 
yet it is impossible to say whether the 
imperialist seizure of the central Gov- 
ernment is a victory for the war party 
or not. Japan and the other Entente 
Allies are thus far strictly neutral as 
regards the internal situation in China, 
but they may be forced to intervene on 
behalf of the safety of their own citi- 
zens resident in the country if the im- 
pending civil war is very destructive. 


Beginning with the first 
day of July the Russian 
army in Galicia attacked 
the German and Austrian lines along a 
front of more than eighteen miles. 
This movement appears not to have 
been generally anticipated either by 
Russia’s allies or by her enemies, altho 
War Minister Kerensky had announced 
several weeks earlier that Russia would 
resume the offensive early in July. The 
first day’s attack resulted in the cap- 
ture of the fortified village of Koniuchy 
and of more than 10,000 prisoners of 
war. The head of the Russian advance 
was formed of “regiments of death” 
who were informed before the attack 
that they could not expect to return 
alive. 

After the taking of Koniuchy, the 
Russians concentrated their efforts on 
the more important and difficult ob- 
jective of Brzezany. This city was ob- 
stinately defended and a number of 
massed infantry attacks broke up 
under the German fire. The Russians, 
however, extended their offensive on a 
continuously wider front and every 
day added to the number of prisoners 
taken in the hostile trenches. A Ger- 
man counter attack on July 5 resulted 
in the recapture of some shell craters 
which the Russians had occupied. An 
encouraging feature of the Galician 
campaign is that the Russians are far 
more nearly equal to their foes in ar- 
tillery and ammunition supply than at 
any previous time during the war. 


The Capture 
of Koniuchy 
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CAME BACK 


, The informal 
Kerensky Dominates truce between 


Russian Situation the Bente 


revolutionary government and the Cen- 
tral Powers is at an end. Not since the 
close of last year’s offensive in Galicia 
has the Russian army been an aggres- 
sive factor in the war. The attempt to 
send aid to Rumania failed because of 
the scandalous inefficiency of the Rus- 
sian civil officials, the coming of winter 
and the breakdown of the inadequate 
railroad facilities of the country halt- 
ed the advance toward Lemberg, the 
revolution suspended all military op- 
erations and since the establishment of 
the provisional government the Russian 
army has been hampered by the in- 
trigues of German agents and the dis- 
loyalty of pacifist extremists. The re- 
newal of the offensive in Galicia is 
proof that the leaders of the republic 
can count upon the loyalty of the army. 
The Congress of Workmen’s and Sol- 
diers’ Delegates, suspected of a desire 
to arrange an immediate peace, voted 
to send greetings to the army and urge 
it to continue its efforts. The Congress 
of Cossacks has offered its support to 
the Russian ministry and condemned 
the attempt to establish a Republic of 
the Ukraine. 

This rehabilitation of Russia has 
been largely the work of one man, 
Alexander Kerensky, the Minister of 
War. By appeals to the riotous civilians 
in the big cities and to the discontented 
and bewildered troops at the front he 
has attained his aim of blending the 
revolutionary impulse with patriotic 
enthusiasm and spreading his convic- 
tion that victory was the only road to 
liberty. Almost alone among Russian 
statesmen he has the full confidence of 
the Socialistic Congress of Workmen’s 
and Soldiers’ Delegates and of the con- 
servatively Republican Duma. Not con- 
tent with harmonizing the internal 
troubles of Russia, Minister Kerensky 
insisted on leading in person an attack 
on the hostile trenches during the ad- 
vance in Galicia. 

The mining commission of the Rus- 
sian Ministry of Trade has decided to 
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A MONSTER OF THE DEEP 


If you're one of the average folks to whom “all 
battleships look alike,’’ you'll be a bit puzzled 
by this photograph of the newest United States 
superdreadnought, the “Idaho,” which has just 
been launched at Camden, New Jersey. The 
photographer stood almost under the bow and 
snapped the ship head on before it slid into the 
water 


transfer to American management a 
large number of the coal and metal 
mines of Russia. The coal and petro- 
leum deposits of the Russian half of 
the island of Sakhalien, which is di- 
vided between Russia and Japan, are 
among the properties which it is pro- 
posed to turn over to American de- 
velopment. To relieve the Russian 
transportation difficulty Chairman Ste- 
vens of the American Railroad Com- 
mission suggests the extension of 
American credit to the Russian Gov- 
ernment to the amount of $375,- 
000,000. 


‘ ;. Not until every Ameri- 
Our First Big can soldier of "the Per- 
Naval Victory ching expeditionary 
force had been safely landed at “a 
French port” did Rear Admiral Gleaves 
of the convoy squadron make public 
the news of unsuccessful attacks upon 
the American transports by German 
submarines. 

The first attack took place on the 
night of June 22. The disquieting 
feature of this incident was that it 
makes practically certain the possession 
by the German Government of sources 
of information closed even to the Amer- 
ican press. The attack was made in 
force so far from the French coast that 
the submarines could not have been 
merely a part of the German war zone 
blockade, but must have known with 
great accuracy the exact course to be 
taken by the Americans. At least five 


torpedoes were launched, but none of 
them struck their mark. 

A few days later, after the trans- 
ports had joined their convoy of de- 
stroyers, the Germans again attacked 
one of the American contingents. The 
submarines came from the second bat- 
tle with even less credit than from the 
first. They not only failed to strike any 
of our ships, but lost at least one of 
their own vessels in the attack. After 
this last attempt to intercept the over- 
seas expedition the transports contin- 
ued on their voyage undisturbed under 
the double escort of American destroy- 
ers and French warships. 

To make certain that there will be 
no future “leak” of secret information 
regarding the landing of American 
troops the Secretary of War estab- 
lished a temporary censorship of press 
dispatches without waiting for author- 
ization from Congress. When General 
Pershing’s field headquarters are fully 
established dispatches bearing on the 
movements of American troops will be 
censored there instead of in Washing- 
ton. 


The failure of 
the German 
submarine navy 
to embarrass the transportation of 
American troops across the Atlantic is 
but one chapter in a history of disap- 
pointment. The first of July was the 
date fixed by Albert Ballin, the Ger- 
man shipping magnate, for the con- 
clusion of peace by means of ruthless 
warfare on the merchant marine of the 
Entente Allies. As an offset to the fail- 
ure of this rash prophecy, the German 
Admiralty has recently published cal- 
culations to the effect that of ten mil- 
lion tons of shipping available for Brit- 
ish use more than half had been de- 
stroyed by the first of June and from 
eight hundred thousand to a million 
more tons were being eliminated each 
month. Field Marshal von Hindenburg 
confidently asserts that if the armies 
of the Central Powers can even hold 
their own the German submarines will 
win the war. 

The weekly report of shipping losses 
issued by the British Government shows 
that fifteen ships of over 1600 tons 
were sunk and five ships of smaller 
tonnage. Sixteen vessels were unsuc- 
cessfully attacked. During the same 
period arrivals at British ports were 
2745 and sailings 2846. No week since 
that ending June 3 has shown so few 
losses and only twice since February 
have fewer large ships been destroyed. 
The French Government has announced 
the loss of fourteen merchant ships 
during the month of June and the es- 
cape of twenty others which were at- 
tacked by the Germans. During the 
same period the French patrol vessels 
fought thirty-one engagements with 
enemy submarines and French sea- 
planes made eight attacks on them. 
What measure of success was attained 
in these contests is unknown. An Amer- 
ican transport joined the Portuguese 
shore batteries in repelling the attack 
of a German submarine on the port of 
Ponta Delgada in the Azores. 


Germany’s Submarine 
Disappointment 





The movement for po- 
litical reform within the 
German Empire which 
followed the outbreak of the Russian 
revolution has been renewed with in- 
creased vigor and has won new and 
influential adherents. Ten distinguished 
German scholars and officials, most of 
them rigid conservatives, joined in a 
declaration for an absolutely demo- 
cratic franchise for the Prussian Diet. 
Almost without exception the newspa- 
pers of the Empire acclaimed this 
appeal and urged the Government to 
take immediate action, and the Social- 
ists favor action by the Reichstag to 
override the constitution of Prussia 
unless the Prussian Diet will consent 
te reform itself. Chancellor von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg has already agreed to 
give consideration to the demand for 
a redistribution of seats in the Reichs- 
tag which would conform more closely 
to the present distribution of popula- 
tion. This, however, would not affect 
the unsatisfactory constitutional sys- 
tems of Prussia and the other indi- 
vidual states of the Empire. Theodor 
Wolff of the Berliner Tageblatt and 
Georg Bernhard of the Vossische Zei- 
tung have denounced the German Gov- 
ernment for forcing the United States 
to enter the war, and declared that the 
misconduct of foreign affairs by the 
German diplomatic service showed the 
necessity for drastic reforms. It is not 
surprising of course that the German 
press should feel this way, but it is 
perhaps significant that the Govern- 
ment should tolerate such criticism. 
Maximilian Harden’s paper, Die Zu- 
kunft, overstepped the limit of toler- 
ance and has been supprest. 

The storm center of the German 
Empire appears to be the Kingdom of 
Saxony. The Saxon Diet passed a reso- 
lution, offered by a Socialist, requiring 
the Government of Saxony to support 
reform in all parts of the Empire. The 
Premier, Count Vitzthun, defied the 
Diet and refused to pledge himself to 
any program of imperial reform, 
whereupon the vice-president of the 
Lower House warned him that loyalty 
to the king was disappearing in Sax- 
ony and that reform would come if not 
from the Crown, then from the mob. 


Discontent 
in Germany 


The big drive for army re- 
cruits which aimed to raise 
70,000 men in one week 
proved to be a disappointment, enlist- 
ments not greatly exceeding a thousand 
a day. Even the patriotic sentiment 
appropriate to Independence Day did 
not increase the number of volunteers 
daily enlisting in the regular army. By 
that time twelve states had completed 
their assigned quota: California, Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Utah and Wyoming. The total 
number of men obtained for the regular 
army since April first was 137,018, or 
46,880 less than the authorized war 
strength of the army. At the present 
rate of enlistment the regular army 
may not be completed until the drafted 
men are called to the colors. 
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Plans for the draft are rapidly be- 
ing completed. The Federal Govern- 
ment will select at random certain num- 
bers which correspond to the names of 
registered men and then the news will 
be given to the local boards. Many of 
the local boards have already been se- 
lected and the names of their members 
published in the daily papers. The 
chief function of these boards will be 
to pass upon claims for exemption, al- 
tho in some cases appeal will be per- 
mitted from the decision of the local 
board to a higher authority. President 
Wilson in the public instructions which 
he issued to the boards admonished 
them that “they are called upon to ad- 
judicate the most sacred rights of the 
individual and to preserve untarnished 
the honor of the nation.” Porto Rico 
heid its registration day on July fifth, 
a month later than the rest of the coun- 
try. 

Altho several hundrcd persons the 
country over have been arrested and 
scntenced to various terms of imprison- 
mcnt for refusal to register, there has 
bcen no violent opposition to the law. 
In Boston a Socialist anti-draft demon- 
stration was broken up by irritated sol- 
diers and civilian spectators on July 
first, but few persons were injured, and 
Governor McCall expressed his regret 
at the incident on behalf of the army 
and the state. In New York thcre is 
much interest in the trial of the anar- 
chists, Alexander Berkman and Emma 
Goldman, who are charged with con- 
spiracy against the conscription law. 


As copper is one of the 
Labor and the metals essential to mod- 
ern warfare, particular 
interest attaches to the present labor 
troubles in the copper mines. of the 
western states. The mines near Butte, 
Montana, have been almost completely 
tied up by the strike of the Metal Mine 
Workers’ Union, which is affiliated with 
the Industrial Workers of the World, 
and the sympathetic strike of many of 
the “regular” unionists. By the end of 
June nearly ninety per cent of the 
workers were on strike and all attempts 
at conciliation had failed. The Metal 
Mine Workers’ Union replied to the re- 
proach that it was unpatriotic to take 
advantage of the nation’s necessity by 
adopting resolutions calling upon the 
Government to assume the management 
of every mine in the Butte district. 

In Arizona the labor troubles have 
assumed an even graver form. All of 
the copper mines in the Globe-Miami 
district, where seven thousand men are 
usually employed, have suspended op- 
erations. The Metal Mine Workers es- 
tablished a ring of pickets about the 
mines to prevent any other miners from 
approaching them. The sheriff at Globe, 
Arizona, maintained order by swearing 
into service a large number of deputies, 
but as this force was not enough to 
open the mines or to secure the com- 
munity against possible future disor- 
der, Governor Campbell came to the 
conclusion that it was necessary to 
send a request for federal troops. The 
Industrial Workers of the World are 
reported ready to support their branch 


Copper Mines 











organization by extending all possible 
assistance, even to a general strike. 
Between thirty and forty per cent of 
the copper mines of the whole nation 
are now inactive on account of the 
strikes. 


For several days fol- 
lowing Friday, June 
29, the movement of 
prices on the New York Stock Ex- 
change was affected by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s decision in re- 
sponse to the application of the rail- 
road companies for permission to in- 
crease their freight rates by 15 per 
cent. Railroad shares had been firmly 
held and had shown some strength, 
owing to an expectation that the de- 
cision would be satisfactory to the 
companies, as their plea had been based 
mainly upon the greatly increased cost 
of all their materials and an addition 
to labor cost which the Government 
had caused or approved. The character 
of the decision was not known until 
the morning of the 30th. Railroad 
shares showed a loss of 1 or 2 points 
at the opening that day, but recovery 
followed, and net changes at the close 
were small. The Commission’s conces- 
sions and promise of a _ review if 
the situation a few months hence 
should call for such action had some 
weight, altho one or two railroad of- 


Stock Market 
Prices 





ficers were predicting receiverships. 
The advance granted to Eastern roads 
was estimated to be about 8 per cent. 
The full effect upon share prices was 
to be seen at a later date. Industrials 
advanced, and the motor stocks were 
unexpectedly strong. On Monday, the 
2d, railroad shares sharply declined, 
and other stocks went down with them. 
St. Paul’s net loss was 5 points, and 
its price was the lowest recorded in 
many years. The interest rate on call 
loans was favorable, having fallen to 
3 or 4 per cent from 6. One-fifth of 
the transactions were in Steel stock, 
with prices 1% points lower at the end 
of the day. No attcntion was paid to 
good news from Russia. There was re- 
covery on the 3d, due partly to pur- 
chases by those who had sold for a 
decline and who desired to close their 
contracts before the holiday. Railroad 
stocks advanced a little. Those of two 
prominent motor companies were very 
weak. 

After the holiday, on the 5th, the 
downward tendency was shown again 
by a general decline of prices. The 
greatest railroad loss was 3 points for 
St. Paul. What are called war order 
stocks were lower by 3 or 4 points. 
The price of Steel Corporation was re- 
duced by 2%. Among the motor com- 
panies, Studebaker’s loss was 6, and 
Chandler’s 35%. Those who saw sales 
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THE MEN IN CHARGE OF ALL OUR RED CROSS WORK 
Henry P. Davison (at the left) was recently appointed by President Wilson as chairman of the 
Red Cross War Council in this country. The successful Red Cross campaign for a hundred million 
dollars was carried thru under his direction. Standing with him is Major Grayson M. P. Murphy, 


now with General Pershing and in charge of the Red Cross activities in France 
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of Studebaker at 54% remembered 
that the price had been 85 a week or 
two earlier, and 110 in January, while 
Chandler, which fell to 67, was 104 in 
March. There was no more talk about 
great profits to be gained by making 
airplanes for the Government, but 
much was said concerning high cost of 
material, new taxes, and a poor mar- 
ket for cars. The Russian army’s work 
favorably affected the price of Rus- 
sia’s bonds, the 6% per cent issue gain- 
ing 3 points, while 5 points were added 
to the price of those whose rate is 5%. 
Pending legislation for taxes on excess 
profits has tended to depress many se- 
curities. 


The Grain There has been but little 
change in the prices of 
Supply wheat. Those reported 
from the Chicago market are nominal; 
at least 50 cents a bushel must be added 
when the grain is bought for immedi- 
ate shipment. The latest trustworthy 
unofficial estimates point to a crop of 
676,000,000 bushels, or 20,000,000 more 
than was foreseen by the Government. 
But this will be a small yield, and only 
by Government control—which appears 
to be assured—and a reduction of the 
quantity ordinarily consumed at home 
can the surplus needed by our allies in 
Europe be obtained. 
Our exports have been growing. Ship- 
ments from Canada and the United 


States were nearly 8,500,000 a week in 
June, altho the weekly rate in the first 
half of May had been only 4,500,000. It 


is noticeable that weekly exports of oats 
have recently been multiplied by three. 
The increases have been due mainly to 
purchases made by Holland and other 
European neutral countries which fear 
that exports to them will soon be for- 
bidden because they have been, and 
some of them still are, selling food to 
Germany, whose crops this year will 
be very much below the average. The 


price of corn at Chicago is about $1.62 
a bushel, as the quantity available in 
the markets is very small. This year’s 
acreage exceeds that of last year by 10 
or 12 per cent. 


es Loans from our Govern- 
: ment to its war allies now 
Allies amount to $1,008,000,000. 
Authority for the use of $3,000,000 in 
this way was given in the Bond Issue 
law, and in a little more than two 
months one-third of the sum has been 
transferred. Great Britain has received 
$550,000,000, France $210,000,000, 
Italy $100,000,000, and Russia $100,- 
000,000. Russia’s share may be largely 
increased if the Government makes a 
favorable. response to the Stevens 
Railroad Commission’s plea for the 
shipment of locomotives and cars. Mr. 
Stevens’ urgent message from Petro- 
grad calls for so much railway equip- 
ment of this kind that $375,000,000 
would be required to pay for it. The 
loans, $1,008,000,000, made since the 
last week in April, may be compared 
with $814,000,000 advanced in the 
year 1916 by investors here to Eng- 
land, France and Russia on the secur- 
ity of their war bonds. 


, From the first to the 
Lg ag pa third of July East St. 
ws 4 Louis, Illinois, was in 
the hands of a mob and the scene of a 
race war between whites and blacks. 
By the time the authorities of the city 
and state had the situation once more 
under control twenty-nine persons, of 
whom twenty-five were negroes, had 
been killed, many scores were seriously 
injured and more than three hundred 
houses burncd to the ground. The fight- 
ing began with an attack by a mob of 
armed negrocs upon an automobile 
containing several policemen. In retal- 
iation the white mcn of the city slums 
resolved to wipe out the negro quartcr. 


After a number of buildings had been 
fired the mob shot down the black men 
who tried to escape from the flames. 
Women as well as men attacked the ‘ 
street cars and dragged negroes from 
them to be beaten or killed in the 
streets. Many instances were reported 
of the cold-blooded murder of refugees 
by individuals who hung about the out- 
skirts of the crowd or even kept aloof 
from the rioting altogether. 

The massacre in East St. Louis was 
but the last and greatest of a long 
string of riots and disorders which 
have marked the relations between the 
two races for several months. In origin 
these troubles were due more to eco- 
nomic jealousy than to race hatred. 
The high wages in northern towns, due 
to war conditions, have drawn several 
hundred thousand negroes from the 
southern plantations to improve their 
fortunes by migration. East St. Louis 
received more than its share of the new 
supply of cheap labor. Labor union agi- 
tators spread the report, which was 
eagerly believed, that the manufactur- 
ers intended to displace white men by 
southern negroes who would work for 
lower wages and put up with less fa- 
vorable conditions and to attain that 
end had sent agents into the South to 
persuade the negroes to come to East 
St. Louis. Almost as much resentment 
would have been shown under these 
circumstances if the immigrant labor- 
crs had been Chinese, European aliens 
or even native American “scabs.” The 
cvident intent of the mob was to estab- 
lish a reign of terror which would 
frighten away the negroes who had 
come in search of work and prevent 
others from coming in their place. It 
is still a mystery why such an outburst 
of lawlessness was permitted to gather 
head in view of the many warnings of 
trouble which the authorities had re- 
ceived from previous troubles of the 
same character, tho on a smaller scale. 
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THE EAST ST. LOUIS REIGN OF TERROR 


Twenty-five negroes were killed and a large section of the black quarters wiped out by fire in the three days’ massacre of East St. Louis. The chief 
incentive seems to have been labor rivalry rather than race hatred 
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cans continually assume that he 

is exceptional and does not re- 
spond to the ordinary impulses of 
human nature or to the ordinary laws 
of economic change. If he is enslaved, 
we are assured that he likes slavery 
and is fitted for nothing else; yet his 
systematic running away from slavery 
and attempted revolts precipitated a 
Civil War in which 200,000 black men 
fought for freedom. When freedom and 
education were offered the Negro his 
neighbors who “knew him best” as- 
sured us that he could never become 
a free workingman and that it was 
impossible to educate him. 

When the Negro became a free work- 
er and reduced his illiteracy two-thirds 
we were assured by the best opinion 
of the South that the “second genera- 
tion” of young Negroes were naught 
but criminal spendthrifts who must be 
curbed by peonage, extraordinary va- 
grancy laws, a rigid caste system, and 
occasional lynching. When a remark- 
able accumulation of lands and prop- 
erty, and the rise of black men of 
ability and insight proved all these 
dogmas of the white South to be main- 
ly unproven assumptions born of 
slavery the South doggedly answercd 


RGED by the Negro’s “best 
| | friends” in the South, Ameri- 


by a serics of disfranchising and 
“Jim-Crow” laws. 

Under such circumstances what 
would one expect the Negro to do? 
Leave the South and Southern condi- 
tions? But for years he apparently did 
not leave and the South cried trium- 
phantly: “He loves the South! He does 
not want to vote! He knows that he is 
inferior!” 

Was this true? Let us see. 

Slavery meant a fixed place of labor 
and fixed employers. The most. effective 
revolt against slavery was the Under- 
ground Railroad for fugitives organ- 
ized by Negroes and whites in the 
fifties. This was the first migration of 
Negroes and it added considerable 
numbers to the Northern Negro popu- 
lation. The most effective result of 
Emancipation was to accelerate this 
movement suddenly and to send the 
freed men not only northward but to 
various neighboring states. 

In 1880, sixteen per cent of the 
Negro population, that is, over 1,000,- 
000 persons, were living in states 
where they were not born; this migrat- 
ing population increased 100,000 be- 
tween 1880 and 1890. Between 1890 
and 1900 it increased still faster, 
reaching in the latter year 1,370,000. 
Between 1900 and 1910 it increased 


240,000, so that in 1910 a larger pro- 
poruon of our colored population lived 
in states other than those in which 
they were born than ever before. This 
represents a large migratory move- 
ment, probably larger than most other 
groups of ten million in the world 
can show. 

Why did these people move? Despite 
all efforts to becloud the issue and de- 
spite well-known exceptions the griev- 
ances of the colored population in the 
South are perfectly clear and well- 
understood by them and by their 
friends. They may be set down as 
follows: 

1. Low wages and mediaeval work- 
ing conditions. 

2. Insecurity of life and limb. 

3. Insecurity of property. 

4, Disfranchisement. 

5. “Jim-Crow” legislation which 
means persistent public insult in al- 
most every walk of life. 

These grievances do not mean that 
the white South has been wholly sta- 
tionary or reactionary. The South has 
moved and moved tremendously in its 
attitude toward blacks since 1863. 
Slowly, very slowly, but surely it is 
coming to realize that lynching is a 
poor investment for an_ industrial 
community; it is beginning to believe 
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that intelligent labor is better than 
ignorant peons; it knows that the 
methods of enforcing ‘“Jim-Crow” 
legislation and caste customs are un- 
just, disgraceful and dangcrous, and it 
sees in tne near 1ucure tne ousting of 
political oligarchy by real democracy 
from which it secs no way to exclude, 
permanentiy, Negrocs or women. 

All this 1s true and here most Amer- 
ican philosophers seem content to rest 
and sing. but the truth is far more 
complicated than this indicates. Fast 
as the white South has moved, the 
modern world and the Ncgro have 
moved faster. The white South with 
all its increasing liberalism has not be- 
gun to keep pace with the advance of 
modern philanthropic thought or with 
the expanding power and aspiration of 
10,000,000 people of Negro descent. 
The South still remains, compared 
with the rest of the land, provincial, 
lawless, and oligarchic. 

Grant all that may be claimed as to 
the advancement of the white South, it 
remains true that no modern white 
laborer would for a moment submit to 
the labor conditions under which the 
mass of Ncgroes work if he could es- 
cape; no modern white laborer would 
submit to the labor conditions under 
which the mass of Southern white 
laborers work if the competition of the 
Negro’s low wage did not compel him. 

What is’ the result? The intelligent 
black laborer does not propose to sub- 
mit to present Southern conditions a 
moment longer than he must. 

Whither can he escape? 


HERE have appeared to him scv- 
T eval possibilities: 

1. To fight his way up in the 
South. 

2. To go to the free land in the West. 

3. To go to freer conditions in the 
North. 

4. To emigrate from the country. 

His effort to fight his way up in the 
South rested on faith that the spiritual 
and social development of the white 
South would progress so fast that op- 
pression of the Negro and unbearable 
caste insults would slowly, perhaps, 
but certainly disappear. In this thought 
he has been grievously disappointed. 
Disfranchisement has increased rather 
than: decreased; lynching has not per- 
ceptibly lessened; common school train- 
ing for blacks is worse today than 
twenty years ago; industrial legisla- 
tion to hamper Negroes, segregation 
ordinances, and discriminating laws 
have become more numerous. 

In spite of this there has arisen a 
persistent effort, backed by unlimited 
Northern money and influence, and ad- 
vocated by certain leading Negroes, 
insisting that no matter how shamc- 
fully the South treats the Negro, the 
Negro must stay there and that his 
only salvation is humble submission. 

The Negro did not accept this philos- 
ophy. He never has accepted it and 
he never will. Quietly and persistently 
he has sought to escape from the 
slave-shadowed South and he is still 
seeking. 


The Negro’s effort to migrate West 
began in the celebrated Kansas “Exo- 
dus” in 1879 and culminated in the 
Texas-Oklahoma rush in 1900-1910. 
Lack of capital and unfamiliar crops 
kept most Negroes out of Kansas and 
the North while savage lynching and 
unprecedented “Jim-Crow” legislation 
discouraged them in Texas and Okla- 
homa. 

The effort of Negroes to migrate to 
Africa and clscwhcre is one of the 
most disreputable chapters of American 
pseudo-philanthropy and need not take 
time or space here. This left the North 
as the one haven of refuge and into tha 
North the Negro has gradually filtered. 


ETWEEN 1860 and 1910 the 

Northern Negro population in- 

creased from 350,000 to 1,075,000, 
indicating a migration of at least 200,- 
000 persons in addition to the natural 
increase. This is a considerable migra- 
tion but small when one considers all 
the circumstances. Why did not the 
black workingman rush North faster? 
Three factors hindered: 

1. European immigration. 

2. Northern prejudice. 

8. Fear on the part of Northern 
Negroes. 

The European migration was the 
really active competitive factor and it 
reached over 900,000 a year, 1900-1910, 
bringing in men and women who bid 
for precisely the jobs that the average 
Southern Negro wanted. 

Secondly, the Northern racial atti- 
tude was sufficiently uncertain to make 
the Negro immigrants hesitate and this 
uncertainty was increased by a per- 
sistent Southern industrial propaganda 
in the North decrying Negro labor, 
and in the South by alleging that the 
Negro could not get work in the North. 
Northern labor unions quickly seized 
this opportunity to close their doors to 
Southern competition and received here 
public sanction which they could not 
get in the case of immigrants. 

Finally, the Northern Negros were 
bidding for higher places in the indus- 
trial machinery and gradually getting 
them. They feared that wholesale 
Southern migration would arouse prej- 
udice and dispossess them. 

This was the situation when a for- 
eign immigration of over one million a 
year in 1914 suddenly fell to 300,000 
in 1916, and was balanced in that 
year by at least 150,000 persons re- 
turning to Europe. A sharp, new de- 
mand for common labor arose and 
railroads, builders, and various indus- 
tries turned to the South. 

A curious industrial war ensued. 
Every effort was made by the South 
to keep knowledge of new oportunities 
from the Negroes and to prevent them, 
even by force, from leaving; wholesale 
arrests were made and “emigrant 
agents” were taxed as high as $2500 
for the right to operate. Despite this, 
great corporations like the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad imported Negroes by 
the thousands and estimates of the 
total migration run into the hundred 
thousands. 


What does this portend for the 
future? 

The prescnt movement is largely ten- 
tative. Perhaps 100,000 permanent 
Negro immigrants have located in the 
North during 1916. The future move- 
ment depends on the Europcan war, 
the industrial acumen of Northern 
business mcn, and the organizing abil- 
ity of Negroes. 

We often preen ourselves on the 
keenness of American industrial lead- 
ers and our industrial history provcs 
that in many cases we have a right to 
do this, but certainly in the treatmcnt 
of Negro labor Americans are pccu- 
liarly obtuse. They have today at hand 
not simply a mass of good-natured la- 
borers who, because of the past, are 
unusually appreciative of rcasonably 
decent laboring conditions and fair 
wages, but they also have a growing 
class of young, intelligent colored men 
and women capable of doing excellent 
work in the higher walks of industry, 
capable even of leading American in- 
dustry and commerce into parts; of the 
world where the darker races abound 
and where these same races are in- 
creasingly resentful of their treatmcnt 
by whites. Instead now of our secing 
an intelligent movement in America to 
better the condition of Negro labor, 
and to open the doors of opportunity 
to its highcr representatives we find 
the country largely concerned in for- 
warding an effort to make migration 
from the South difficult, if not impos- 
sible, and industrial welcome in the 
North unlikely. The Negroes are in- 
vited to remain in a land which an- 
nually lynches from fifty to one hun- 
dred accused colored men without giv- 
ing them even a semblance of a trial 
and which allows practically no colored 
man to have a voice in his own gov- 
ernment. 

Moreover, when the Negro, breaking 
away from tradition, advice, and pres- 
sure, comes to the North, how is he 
welcomed? Instead of always finding 
work under modern conditions the con- 
ditions are too often lowered to “fit” 
him. 


HUS we come back to our first 

proposition. The Negro problem 

consists of the refusal of America 
to learn or admit that the same laws 
of social development hold in the case 
of black as of white workers, and this 
is all the more astonishing since hun- 
dreds of thousands of these workers 
whom we call black are black only in 
the sense that they have had a black 
grandfather. 

If for a generation after the present 
war European migration is restricted 
the Negro will have an economic op- 
portunity which no bourbonism can 
wholly close; if migration is increased 
by the European catastrophe then the 
Negro will more and more be thrown 
back on the peculiar inner economic 
coéperation which he has been organ- 
ing on a rapidly growing scale for years 
in the South and which is now moving 
North. But that is another story. 

New York City 






















































Underwood & Underwood 
“The man who put the rush in Russia”—Alexander Kerensky, the War Minister who checked the rise of anarchy, who led 
the troops to a brilliant victory, and who gave the world its first real assurance that the Russian republic has come to stay 
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Underwood & Underwood 
What the Allies went thru on the Hindenburg line. Perhaps if you recall your own experiences with a single barbed 
wire fence and use enough imagination you'll get a new sidelight on one of the difficulties in modern fighting 


Underwood & Underwood 
And here are the eyes of the army! The British identification marks on the wings of this scouting plane seem to be staring 
straight down at the enemy trenches. This photograph was taken from a fighting plane several thousand ‘feet above 
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The clearing house of women's war work in this 
country is the National League for Woman’s 
Service, organized in Washington last January 
and already working overtime in forty or more 
states. In New York City, for instance, an average 
of a thousand women a week are registering for 
classes or for volunteer service. The League trains 
them in the work they can best do and tells them 
where to do it. Miss Grace Parker (at the left) 
is the National Commandant, and Miss Maude 
Wetmore (at the right) the. National Chairman 
© Underwood & Underwood 
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The Motor Corps, trained to repair engine troubles as well as to drive, is on duty day and night for emergency service; 
and the Government is replacing men on coast duty with the graduates of this class for women wireless operators 
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THE SEVENTH VIAL 
BY WILLARD WATTLES 
These are the days when men draw pens for swords The towzle-headed boys who scarcely knew 
Hurling hysteric bombs of epithets, One of life’s joys before death thrust them thru, j 
And girding on the glory of great words, Staggering women learning’ how to plow 
Storm the embarrassed parapets. And children starving for milk of one lean cow, 
Words, words,—“Democracy !” they cry, There in the crowd upon the unshamed Square 
Who pass their neighbors with averted eye. I saw two men and a woman with red hair. 4 
Her white arms gleaming, with dimples in the bends 
America, my country, not with the lesser love Familiar with the shoulders of her friends; 
Do I, thy son and lover, set the flame Two men, one woman, but they scuffied there,-— 
@leansing thy shame, Let Europe tumble, ten million young men die, 
But only that I know what love is molded of. “Aw, quit your kidding, you’re the lucky guy, | 
That here for us in these United States This is the life’—it’s midnight in Times Square! y 
Where still the dullard prates 
Of the propitious fates, Not in Manhattan only N 
Democracy as yet is but a name! But in lonely | 
Forgotten villages upon the plains 
A name for demagogs to juggle facilely, Men still are forging their invisible chains y 
A tinsel ball to catch the crowd and mock it Out of misplaced endeavor f\ 
While deft confederates with razor-edge set free That bind them to hoar Caucasus forever. 


The staring burgher’s plump distended pocket. 
America is still the awkward boy, 


| Stirring to all old splendors of the past, Stranger to heart-sweetening laughter, 


The trumpet blows to war and youth upstarts Hobbledehoy, 
With shaken hearts, Knowing no joy except in birds’ nests or the mood’s employ, | 
Knowing that we are heritors of glory Tooting horns and running after 
Whose names shall stand in story: Each his own peculiar grafter, 
The die for us irrevocably is cast. Reckless in all things, trying all by turns, . 
- flere hits the saw-dust trail, there a negro burns, 
For youth bas never shrunk to pay the price Mortgages his home to buy a motor-car 
Of the recurrent sacrifice. , Still hitching wagons to a darkened star, 
It is youth’s prerogative to do With something still of the strange whim of boys, 
What gray age tells them to, Thinking that man most great who makes the loudest noise. 
With song upon our lips 
Facing the last eclipse; . . And yet we need not be the thing we are. 
Death never waits to summon young men twice. There is a greater war, 
The War at home! 
Youth is ready to lay down And tho we go abroad 
Strength of foot and body brown, With the avenging rod 
Glow of eye and red of lip, Calling ourselves from God, 
Supple knee and clinging hip, Upholding now the desperate hands of France 
Sting of health and gracious breath, In crater-searred advance. 
All to weave a crown for Death. And tho to Mother England now we swarm 
Youth is ready, stripped to run Under her wearying arm, 
That immortal Marathon. ; And tho to Russia we in faith extend 
The warm hand of a friend, 
And so the khaki clothes glad limbs once more, Restore to Belgium all of what she lost 
The rifle’s shouldered, and the quick-step starts, Haloed in holocaust, 
The old flag billows, deep male cannons roar, And tho we win and break the brutal Hun— 
And honor draws our hearts. Qur task will not be done, 
To die for one’s country, that is bliss— But just begun. 
But what of this: 
' There is a War, a greater War, at home, 
Old men have a bitter tongue, Not whistled by shrill fife, 
“So were we when we were young; But still a war to knife, 
Now that we have wavering knees, For more than life. 
Blessing fall on subtleties! 
America has need, oh, pitiful, utmost need 
“Youth would find a foe to fight Of the old breed here in our weakened seed 
| When his heels and heart are light ; The spawn of mighty fathers, Jeffersons and Lincolns 
Now that we have wavering knees, Washingtons, : 
Blessing fall on subtleties!” And shrewd-eyed “Richard” with his almanac. 
We have lacked something, we oblivious sons, 
Ah, old gray-beards, howdy-do, Something we must win back. 


Here’s a subtlety for you: 


A few there are by some direction sent 


Out of the crush of cities, maddening lights, As if our fathers still were provident, 
Exotic gardens of obscene delights, And gave us in this hour, a president. 
The turmoil of the elevated overhead, Thank God. thank God for Wilson! 
Faces that one passes set and dead, He has set 
Men’s faces with slack creases at the lips, His hand aguinst all bluster and it dies,— 
And women mostly eyes and smell and hips; The ancient verities are with us yet. 
There burns = — ah ——- night, ? 
The night that England set her hand to war This is the hour I saw the an ar 
Remembering her Waterloo and Trafalgar, The seventh vial in his hand. oa 
And men had gathered in the midnight glare 
To watch the bill-boards posted at Times Square. This is the Armageddon prophet-told 
When Ad the German waiter who had lately brought my When seven hi!ls give up the dead they hold. 
dinner 
Stand beside me in the crowd with face grown sudden thinner, When shines the angel in the bloody sun 
And hand met hand but with a manlier grip And in the darkness Cesar is undone. 
Than I suspected _— yr tg ne my ee: oe 
“You're going?” “Yes, the ‘Vaterland.’ , This is the day the flataing planet swings 
She sails on Wednesday. And I’m glad to go.” Back to the sun from Wilsly wanderines 
“Auf Wiedersehn—” 
__ He'll not come back, I know, And this the revelation shall not cease 
Yet I am glad I knew that different hand. Till ye have seen the perfect Prince of Peace. 
Just as the sense of all it meant struck home, So, oh, my country, follow, follow far; 
The broken bodies spumed with bloody foam, Tho this is war, there is another War! 
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A NEW VOICE FROM THE WEST 


NE of the most significant phe- 

nomena in the literature of the 

day is the preoccupation of its 

novelists and poets with the 
life and character of Christ. 

Even George Moore, that exquisite 
artist in gossip and vulgarity, whose 
spirit is so alien to the imaginative 
reaches of Christianity, turns to a New 
Testament theme, in his recent work, 
“The Brook Kerith.” 

And, on dipping into the current lit- 
erature of the day, one finds that even 
radical magazines like The Masses are 
remarkably theological in their con- 
tent, so much so that future students of 
life in this era will probably tabulate 
them, not as revolutionary periodicals, 
but as the special organs of peculiar 
religious sects that obtained in the 
twentieth century. 

There comes out of Kansas the voice 
of a new American poet whose clearest 
and most inspired note is the proclaim- 
ing of the love of man for man, as 
Christ taught it, as the only solution 
for the problems of present-day life: 

“Who art thou, Carpenter 
Of the bowed head, 

And what buildest thou?’ 
“Heaven,” he said. 

Like Vachell Lindsay, Willard Wat- 
tles in his poetry smacks genuinely of 
modern America. 

Back of him spread the wide, blue 
spaces of Kansas sky, around him roll 
the endless acres of the West—not the 
vaudeville West of swearing, manly 
cowboys, marauding Indians, and herds 
of stampeding cattle—but the New 
West, the West that gives votes to its 
women as a matter of course, sup- 
ports great democratic co-educational 
universities, bringing culture to the 
very door of the people, while back 
of all stands a pastoral sense of 
the intimate union of labor and 
and the life of thought and 


BY HARRY KEMP 








Mr. Kemp is already known to Inde- 
pendent readers thru his own verse 
“To the Kings,” “The Whips of Life,’ 
“Unnumbered Worlds,” “The Seekers 
After God,” and others. His comments 
here on Willard Wattles’ work and 
personality are particularly interesting 
in view of the long friendship between 
the two poets when they were both 
students in Kansas.—THE EDpIToR. 




















comes a mental adventurer in the 
world and gets the visions and dreams 
that made Greece and Rome, and are 
making the world of today. 

And wheat fields, and wood doves 
moaning in Osage orange trees by the 
straggling lanes, are just as informa- 
tive and inspiring as clipped hedgerows 
and nightingales in the dusk. The 
whippoorwill singing under a western 
moon is an unforgettable ecstasy. 

Neglect no small beginnings, 
Despise no village dearth, 

The influence of Nazareth 
Went out to all the earth. 

In one thing, at least, there is a 
great similarity between the West of 
our day and the Judea of the time 
of Christ. There, as it was in the 
Judea of that time, it is looked upon 
as better to be earnest even to fanati- 
cism than superficially clever, to be 
intense even to narrowness in one’s de- 
sire for political, social, and spiritual 
righteousness, rather than off-handed 
and blasé, and willing to call apathy 
and slackness comprehension and tol- 
erance of the other man’s point of 
view. 

Wattles is a poet in whom this re- 
ligious and social consciousness is 
strongly developed. 

A man who has plowed fields, who 
goes out and works on farms and 


ranches every summer getting in the 
harvests, as he does, cannot help but 
do a little fundamental social and re- 
ligious thinking, and to such a man 
the thought of Christ, the Christ whom 
dogmas have belied, the great, simple 
carpenter—the thought of Him must 
come and stay! 

And to read the New Testament in 
haymows with the light of a lantern, 
before rolling up in one’s blanket, must 
bring to one all the reality and poign- 
ancy of the parables and sayings of 
Christ. As one reads the olive leaves 
must again glisten like bronze in the 
mid-day sun, and the lilies grow white 
and splendid without taking thought for 
the morrow, the fishers cast and draw 
in their nets with play of practised 
arm and hand, the bleating sheep go 
on before the shepherd to their nightly 
fold. 

Then one will’see, as Wattles does. 
the Christ who lived both grandly and 
simply, who lived for the morrow by 
wholesomely living for the day, who 
loved all mankind, who taught a gen- 
erosity of life and a generosity of 
spirit such as to put philosophers like 
Nietzsche and Schopenhauer to shame 
for their own littleness. 

Just to dare to be 

One’s simple self, to think, to love, to do, 

And not to be ashamed; to live one’s life 

— and pure and strong, true to one- 
seit, ; 

Tho = false world were full of lies and 

ate, 

Where blind men lead each other thru the 
dark, 

Too weak to sin, ashamed of what is good, 

Unable to do evil, thinking it. 

The New Testament belongs to the 
open air, to the outdoor work of the 
world; and whoever goes about the 
fields and the herds, or down to the sea 
in ships, should bear his copy with him. 

There is no denying the 





art, a simplicity of life 
consonant with rippling 
miles of wheat and whole 
counties of green-bannered 
corn. 

Willard Wattles is a 
young professor in the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 

With the exception of a 
few years’ teaching of Eng- 
lish at the Massachusetts ” 
Agricultural College, his 
life has been spent in the 
West; and he has accepted 
the color of his country, and 
the vastness and simplicity 
of it, tho much study and 
thought have made his 
ideals and sympathies uni- 
versal. 

I think that a poet should 
begin in open spaces. 

Being born and brought 
up in Kansas is the great- 
est possible thing that can 
happen to an American 








fact that enviroment re- 
acts on the soul as well as 
on the body, and that the 
great realities of life and 
the spirit are, in a measure 
shut out by restricted and 
hampered horizons and 
close-drawn doors and win- 
dows. 

The world has always ex- 
pected that, in the ripeness 
of time, great things would 
come out of the West— 
great artists and great 
writers and great leaders 
in social reform. 

And it must be so. Hor- 
izons must count for more 
than huddled roofs, despite 
Genius that has dwelt in at- 
tics and had visions in cities. 
—and vistas of hills and 
plains surely go deeper into 
the imagination and soul 
than cramped and twisted 








poet, if afterward he be- 


WILLARD WATTLES 


streets noisy with traffic. 
New York City 
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WAITING FOR THE DRAFT 


“THE BACHELOR ’E FIGHTS FOR ONE 
AS JOYFUL AS CAN BE; 


BUT THE MARRIED MAN DON’T CALL IT FUN, 
BECAUSE ’E FIGHTS FOR THREE.” 














familiar. I had seen the same men 
waiting with the same patience 
on the days of election, registration and 
the primary, or even on an ordinary 
rush day in the shop. To answer all the 
questions on the enrollment blank took 
longer, however, than to vote a blanket 
ballot or to get a close shave, and the 
line of waiting men lengthened while 
we waited until it extended past the 
policeman and the Man in Khaki who 
guarded the door. A crowd of Ameri- 
can young men always expresses its 
impatience in jests. Whenever any one 
claimed exemption, or got tangled in 
his answers, or gave an address from 
another registration precinct, some one 
would make a humorous remark which 
rippled down the line. The air was so 
hot and still, that at last, in response 
to repeated hints from the crowd, the 
barber turned on an inadequate elec- 
tric fan. “Here comes the draft!” we 
shouted. Finally we managed to escape 
from the crowded shop and the visibly 
worried barber (I think he was a Ger- 
man), with the little blue cards which 
proved our right to walk the city streets 
without being locked up. If any of us 
were particularly enthusiastic, deprest 
or anxious over the registration we con- 
cealed the fact behind that emotionless 
mask that covers the face of every 
New Yorker. 
My own chief feeling was one of re- 
lief. I was glad to have the Govern- 
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HE barber shop and the long line 
of waiting men were sufficiently 


N my paper this morning I find the 

names of three men who will make 

a decision, within a fortnight or so, 

which has greater import for my 
wife and myself than anything which 
has. occurred since our marriage. I 
have never heard of any of them. Theo- 
oretically they are my neighbors; but 
I have not had even so slight a con- 
nection with them as would be involved 
in checking their names on a city bal- 
lot. Except that one is a physician, 
whose mind has presumably become 
professionalized on matters involving 
life and death, I know nothing of their 
principles or practises. 

Yet, technically these men will de- 
cide whether my country or my wife 
has the stronger claim on my life and 
endeavor. They will settle a question 
which under the volunteer system 
would have been left to my own con- 
science. 
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HURRY UP! 
BY NUMBER 63 


ment take the deeision from my uncer- 
tain hands and tell me in plain, ex- 
plicit fashion that if I were wanted I 
would be summoned and that if the 
war could be carried on just as well in 
my absence I could go about my daily 
business with good conscience. Before 
Congress passed the compulsory serv- 
ice law my conscience had been giving 
me a good deal of trouble, or, to speak 
with greater accuracy, I had two con- 
sciences that held nightly debates. One 
of them would say “How will you feel, 
you who have declared this war wholly 
just and necessary in frequent writing 
and still more frequent conversation, if 
you do not prove the sincerity of your 
words by some self-sacrificing act? 
Why don’t you volunteer?” But the 
other conscience always had an answer 
ready: “Who ever told you,” it would 
scoff, “that you would make a soldier. 
You have the physique of a bookworm, 
you are as ignorant as a baby about 
the soldier’s duties, you would be only 
a handicap to any army. Whatever you 
are now doing, you are doing it more 
competently than you could perform 
the specialized task of modern war- 
fare.” 

But to have my Uncle Samuel set- 
tle the question for me was so satis- 
factory that I began to understand why 
mankind has thruout ‘the ages so readily 
submitted to the rule of kings and 
bosses. It is so much easier to do what 
one is told than to figure out for one- 
self what should be done. I almost sym- 


Y DAILY JO 
BY A MARRIED MAN 


It is a thoroly ironical state of things. 
For months before the war came, I be- 
lieved, like thousands of other men in 
my situation, that the nation must fight, 
tho I recognized something of the stu- 
pid futility of war and regarded with 
some suspicion the whole militaristic 
propaganda. Even then I could not es- 
cape the realization of inconsistency, 
for I did not wish nor expect to volun- 
teer unless the war took an unforeseen 
turn. 

Now, tho'I believe we are rightly 
at war, I am preparing to enter a for- 
mal claim for exemption from taking a 
personal, bodily part in that war. 

And I am to be exempt—if at all— 
not because my education and profes- 
sional training fit me for almost any- 
thing rather than the trenches; not be- 
cause my unit of personal power would 
depreciate very considerably if it were 
applied there; not because the thought 


pathized with the Jesuit in his de- 
scription of obedience: “Oh, holy and 
blessed liberty by which one becomes 
almost impeccable.” 

But a quiet conscience is not the 
same as a quiet mind. To the reg- 
istered man—I think I now speak for 
the whole ten million of us—the majestic 
deliberation of the Federal Government 
in arranging the details of the draft was 
distinctly unpleasant. It is a long time 
from the fifth of June to the first of 
September, the probable date for sum- 
moning the first contingent of drafted 
men to the colors. In the meantime 
every plan which looked many weeks 
toward the future was clouded with an 
“if.” One accepted a job with the im- 
plied provision “—unless summoned 
for military duty.” I do not think I 
have felt any particular anxiety as to 
the result of the lottery at Washington. 
I am untroubled with any scruples as 
to killing the enemy (tho I have some 
doubts of my ability to hit them), and, 
while I share the common human ob- 
jection to being killed, the risk is too 
distant and problematical to arouse the 
emotion of fear. But any kind of un- 
certainty, especially when it involves 
one’s whole future, becomes in time a 
strain even when one is prepared for 
either outcome. I feel like a candidate 
for office after election day when the 
returns are delayed. And if President 
Wilson wishes to do me and my fellow- 
registrees a favor he should hurry up 
with that selective draft. 


B 


of participation in organized but none 
the less individual murder is as odious 
to me as any experience so far removed 
even from the reach of imagination 
can be; not because a woman’s happi- 
ness and the social potency of a family 
are involved; but solely because my 
wife happens to have no independent 
means of support. The nation asks me 
not how I can most effectively serve 
her, nor whether I can bring a free 
conscience and a willing mind to her 
dreadful work, but whether I married 
a rich woman or a poor one! Even if I 
were not married, unless I were a mu- 
nition maker or farmer or Quaker, or 
fell in some other rather narrowly cir- 
cumscribed class, the Government 
would simply not be interested in these 
other qualifications. 

This irony is most patent in the case 
of my friends who are not married, but 
who will be, none the less, relatively 
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thrown away if they are called into 
the army, men who could offer the na- 
tion no common endowment of intellect 
and idealism, and no small equipment 
for other service. I have been troubled 
in thinking of them. I know my life has 
already brought me richness which they 
cannot have experienced. It seems un- 
just that they should jeopardize their 
unfulfilled lives to preserve the condi- 
tions that make happiness possible for 
me. And yet I cannot but believe that 
a different distribution of the hazard 
would involve so much more suffering 
that it would be still more unjust. 

To some of them, as to me, the com- 
ing of conscription was in a sense a 
relief. We have agreed in conversation 
that its effect has been to take off a 
man’s shoulders the agonizing indeci- 
sion which, in a sensitive mind, must 
be a corollary of the volunteer system. 
For me, there is the assurance that, 
wholly independent of any decision of 
mine, the fact is recognized that the 
nation does not now need in the army 
any man who cannot answer her call 
without relinquishing the responsibility 
he assumed at his marriage. 


I believe that my conscience is clear 
of a desire to shirk military duty for 
fear of the consequences to myself. And 
yet, on the surface, I seem to be out of 
the current. I know it will sometimes 
be hard for me to remember that I 
have played a part in the great enter- 
prize by simply doing my own normal 
work as well as I can. Perhaps my chil- 
dren will fail to understand, and will 
regret the part I play; but if the next 
generation makes progress as great as 
our own toward comprehending the so- 
cial implications of war and its national 
technic they will recognize perhaps 
more readily than I do now, the valid- 
ity of the service that men in my class 
are rendering. 

At any rate I shall probably never 
work out for myself, now, the choice 
between the two horns of the dilem- 
ma which war imposes: to fight know- 
ing that not to fight is to lose the 
thrill of perilous sacrifice shoulder to 
shoulder with men of one’s own gener- 
ation; or to fight knowing that war is 
always cruel and often ineffective, and 
conscious that my participation may 
mean nothing more than watching my- 


self and my fellows sink in a mael- 
strom of horror and insanity. 

I have tried to find an opportunity to 
serve in some other way. So far I have 
not succeeded. My wife and I are will- 
ing to sacrifice for such an opportunity, 
and I dm confident that I could be use- 
ful somewhere in the official or un- 
official scheme of things. Perhaps some 
day men such as I will be mobilized for 
the work we can do best. In any event, 
I know that my daily job is at least 
an infinitesimal addition to the nationa! 
resources. But like most men I am not 
satisfied with that logical conviction; 
I want to be geared more directly to 
the national machinery. 

Meanwhile, not wholly at ease, I am 
awaiting the draft. I can reasonably 
expect to be exempted—this time. But 
I know the war is likely to be a long 
one. I know that my theorizing about 
my responsibility will crumble before 
the stern necessity which may yet come. 
I know that married men here, as over- 
seas, will serve ultimately if the na- 
tion’s strength is really challenged. I 
know that—together—we may yet find 
ourselves in the maelstrom. 


IN THE MATTER OF IRELAND 


BY SEUMAS MacMANUS 


AUTHOR OF “YOURSELF AND THE NEIGHBORS,” “A LAD OF THE O’FIELS” 


N the County of Longford the other 

day the people elected as their Par- 

liamentary representative a convict, 

a young man, who was breaking 
stones in an English prison. He was, 
a year ago, convicted of the fearful 
crime of fighting for the freedom of a 
small nation. If he had been a Belgian 
or Serbian, fighting for his country’s 
freeing, he would, very properly, have 
been a hero on whom England would 
have hung medals. But as he was only 
an Irishman fighting for Ireland’s free- 
ing, he was, of course, a rebel, and, 
by English officers and gentlemen was 
very properly branded a criminal, very 
properly convicted, and very properly 


transported. Before the said Longford 


incident there was another Irish elec- 
tion—in Roscommon. The people there 
elected an old man who had just come 
out of an English prison camp—his 
crime having been that he had had one 
son transported, and another son shot, 
for fighting for the freedom of a small 
nation. If the small nation for which 
they suffered, had been trampled upon 
by the Hun, England, lover of liberty, 
would of course, have gone wild with 
enthusiasm over the venerable hero 
and martyr—but, as the little nation 
happened to be one “protected” by the 
champion of liberty, English officers 
and soldiers wrecked his house, wan- 
tonly smashed all the beautiful objects 
of art which the old man had spent a 
lifetime gathering, pocketed the money 
in his wife’s escritoire, and cast the 
aged venerable couple (against whom 
there was never any charge) into a 
dirty cell without seat, bed or food— 


and afterwards deported them to an 
English prison camp. 

I dwell upon these two incidents for 
the purpose of impressing upon my 
readers—however much they may dis- 
like the impression—the fact of which 
the English cable has, thru an over- 
sight, forgotten to inform them—that 
the Irish people are just as earnestly 
and determinedly striving to drive the 
English conqueror out of Ireland as 
are the Belgians to hurl back the Ger- 
man invader—and win their liberty. 

These two “traitors,” elected for the 
purpose of hammering into the Eng- 
lish mind that Ireland is defiant and 
determined to break the English yoke, 
were so chosen, despite all the efforts 
of Mr. Redmond, who was the people’s 
leader until he strove to compromise 
Ireland’s full claims; and despite the 
political machine which is entirely in 
Mr. Redmond’s hands; and despite all 
the moderates ‘and conservatives who 
counsel going slowly and winning and 
accepting, liberty by instalments—the 
instalment in sight being “Home Rule.” 

Irish men would not be men, and 
would not be worthy the respect of 
friend or enemy, if they did not stand, 
as they do, determinedly and uncom- 
promisingly for their country’s abso- 
lute freeing from enslavement (whether 
real or only nominal) by foreign 
power. Even that diplomatic portion of 
the Irish people which still clings to 
the policy that they should at first aim 
for, or pretend they only want, Home 
Rule—even this conservative portion 
(still supporting Mr. Redmond) desire 
ultimately, to see Ireland completely 


independent. So, however the National- 
ists of Ireland may differ as to the 
means direct or indirect, slow or fast, 
of reaching their goal, still, to all, it is 
the same goal—absolute freedom. 

Americans who have had the psy- 
chology of the Irishman thrust upon 
them, who know his itch for power, his 
restless ambition to rule, must know 
that if Ireland were bound to the car 
wheel of the conqueror by, not chains, 
but only silken threads, these silken 
threads would fester Irish limbs. 

So much for the purely Irish in Ire- 
land, but we have the Hyphen there— 
and in an aggravated form that Amer- 
cans never dreamt of. Three hundred 
years ago, James the First drove from 
the six most fertile counties in Ulster 
all of the Irish that had, till then, sur- 
vived, and gave their lands to his 
Scotchmen—one thousand acres of the 
richest lands in Ireland to each Scot 
whom he had brought over. The de- 
scendants of these people are in Amer- 
ica called Scotch-Irish. Among their 
descendants in Ireland today flourishes 
the Orange Society, formed to put and 
keep the Pope and all Papists in their 
right place—a place where the high 
price’ of coal will never worry them. 
And these people, after living and en- 
joying the confiscated garden spots of 
Ireland for 300 years, are still Hyphen- 
ates, not only fighting to uphold the 
rule of a foreign autocracy in Ireland, 
and the worst measures which that au- 
tocracy can conceive for humiliating 
the country that ought to be theirs, 
but also unceasingly and bellowingly 
struggling against any let-up of the 
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foreign autocratic rule, which might 
lighten the burden upon their represt 
fellows, and enable the rest of Ireland 
to progress toward ease, prosperity, 
and freedom. 

These so-called Scotch-Irish, together 
with the Anglo-Irish, who altogether 
form about one-fourth of the popula- 
tion of the country, and. who, until 
quite recently, have always had Ireland 
ruled for them (in fact, ruled by them, 
inasmuch as they had a monopoly of 
all the offices in the country)—these 
Hyphenates in Ireland have howled and 
struggled and foamed at mouth each 
time that the Irish-Irish have, by their 
struggle, wrested from England an- 
other little grudging concession. Be- 
cause each grudging concession was 
(they knew) irrevocably fixing the 
power of the Pope and the chains of 
Rome upon the world of Protestantism 
in general, and on this island in par- 
ticular, which they, the Hyphenate mi- 
nority, should and must rule. 

Of course, the more intelligent of 
them do not really fear the Pope-of- 
Rome bogie against which they are con- 
stantly screaming. But they fear the 
loss of their monopoly on all offices in 
the land—and so, in self-defense, it is 
well and right to keep the ignorant 
mass of their followers in panic-strick- 
en dread of the bogie.: 

If Ireland be in imminent danger of 
receiving a little instalment of liberty, 
in the name of Home Rule—even tho 
the name be, as in this case, a mis- 
nomer—these Orangemen threaten to 
raise a rebellion. If Americans, 
in this threat, see an impasse, 


Ireland is offered a real Home Rule 
measure. (A measure which gives the 
Irish people no control of their own 
finances, would not now be taken even 
as a little instalment, by Nationalist 
Ireland). 

But now, as ever, England will fol- 
low her invariable rule of not yield- 
ing to Ireland any concession that she, 
either by force or by strategy, can 
withhold. Lloyd-George’s newest Con- 
vention offer is a mere trick for deceiv- 
ing the foreign world—a trap into 
which the real Nationalists, the Repub- 
licans, will not walk. 

But a new and most interesting ele- 
ment, provocative of prophecy, and fer- 
tile of possibility, has entered into the 
national ferment in Ireland. A little 
paragraph set down rather obscurely 
in only one or two of the New York 
newspapers the other day—the para- 
graph may well have escaped most of 
the readers of The Independent—told 
that a firm protest against any attempt 
of English statesmen to partition Ire- 
land was given to the Irish public over 
the names of thirteen Catholic and 
three Protestant Irish bishops. That re- 
markable joining, for the first time in 
Trish history, of Protestant ecclesiastics 
with Catholic ecclesiastics, and publicly 
proclaiming their belief that Ireland is 
a distinct national entity, is prob- 
ably the first fair blossom on the young 
tree of Irish liberty in the now assured 
springtime of Ireland’s reborn nation- 
hood. 

When: this dropping of the hyphen 


is completed, and that the British 
blooded portion of Ireland (which is 
Protestant) links with the Irish 
blooded portion (which is Catholic), 
English rulers in Ireland will be 
packing their portmanteaus, knowing 
that their days are numbered. America, 
depending entirely upon the London 
cables, has been unaware of the won- 
derful working of the new leaven in 
Ireland in recent years—and, conse- 
quently, will be astonished—and I 
hope pleasantly astonished—at the re- 
sult. 

Some Americans know—there are 
many who do not know—that, from the 
more intelligent: portion of the Protes- 
tants of Ireland, the Nationalists were 
always drawing recruits—and that, in 
the last hundred years—from the days 
of Henry Grattan to the days of Doug- 
las Hyde, almost every leader of Na- 
tionalist Ireland was Protestant—in- 
cluding, of course, that Protestant 
saint to Catholic Ireland, the martyr, 
Robert Emmet. 

But there are very few Americans 
—because they depended on the Lon- 
don cables for the news—who have 
been aware of the wonderful ferment 
working in the Protestant portion of 
the Irish people, in recent years, caus- 
ing these peopie to think, as they had 
not thought, and causing many of the 
best of them to realize that Ireland, 
not Engiand, is their country, and, that 
to Ireland, not England, their duty is 
due—and causing in recent years, a 
rapidly increasing stream of recruits 
to pour into the ranks of the 
Gaelic League and of Irish- 





it is because they do not know 
at all, what the Irish know, that 
the same threat was made every 
previous time that Ireland was 
on the verge of getting any half- 
hearted reform measure. 

It was made on the eve of the 
disestablishing of the Protestant 
Church in Ireland, and also on 
the eve of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion. On each occasion, their 
martial ardor dissipated itself 
in noise: and six months after 
the event, they did not like to 
hear any reference to their late 
frenzy. 

Their present frenzy, how- 
ever, is much better systemat- 
ized, more wisely directed, by 
an abler politician, of smoother 
method and cooler head than 
any former political misleader. 
Also, tho it began in sheer bluff, 
getting away from its director 
it plunged into a gallop of sin- 
cere frenzy. And tho the frenzy 
is now, to a large extent, past, 
there is the big danger that, 
rather than be taunted as cow- 
ards or impostors, they may, in 
a crisis, have to do in Belfast, 
not less than the Nationalists 
Volunteers did in Dublin—speak 
for themselves thru rifle barrels. 

This is but a chance—yet it 
is a chance, if, the relations re- 
maining the same of the two 








Ireland. 

And the fierce agitation over 
the so-called Home-Rule meas- 
ure, and the frenzy into which 
politicians drove the fanatical 
portion of the Orangemen, has 
given a wonderful impetus to: 


the stream. 

That impetus, in a few 
years, will show its result, 
when thousands of hostile 


Protestants—and those, too, of 
the ranks of the best, have 
awakened to the realization 
that it is criminal to. op- 
pose their fellow countrymen 
who are working and fighting 
and dying for the country of 
Ireland, which after all is their 
common country—and have ac- 
cepted Nationalism, tacitly or 
confessedly. 

And, mark well, it is but a 
beginning. 

The man who knows Ire- 
land, and the present conditions 
there, needs to be but an indiffer- 
ent prophet to foretell that, 
within the next few years, the 
political alignment in Ireland 
will have changed so radically 
as to surprize the world in gen- 
eral, dumbfound the British 
world, and delight the new Irish 
nation. 

Before very many years Ire- 
land will solve her own prob- 








parties in Ireland (the Irish- 
Irish and the Hyphenate ones), 
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“NOT A MINUTE” KOEHLER 
TAKES THE TEAM 


HERE is a-new Voice in camp, 
and it was sorely needed. While 
the instructors were moving along 
smoothly enough jn their allotted 
tasks, while the progress was steady, 
while the marching was so good as to 
provoke the unstinted praise of French 
visitors who have always been special- 
ists in marching, and while the shoot- 
ing on the range was so good as to 
prove that we are still a nation of nat- 
ural marksmen, there had been some- 
thing lacking. Every one felt it, from 
the instructors thru the student-officer 
body, clear down to the humble civilian 
observer. The instructors knew what it 
was, and now they have been able to 
remedy the defect. 
What was needed was a new Voice, 
a new leadership by some great spe- 
cialist. And this leadership was needed 
along physical lines—physical lines 
that would be disciplinary as well as 
muscle-building. The same. situation 
has existed in the great peace time 
games again and again. It was the 
same situation that used to result in a 
hurry call for the late Tom Shevlin to- 
ward the end of the football season at 
New Haven; the same that sent Charles 
E. Courtney out in the launch when he 
should have been in bed, to pull the 
Cornell crew together; that in the old 
Oxford rowing days called for the ad- 
vent of Harcourt Gold; and that in 
Princeton football resulted annually in 
the hasty summons to Eddie Hart. , 
There comes a time in all group ef- 
fort of this kind, in which the physical 
and mental are so closely bound to- 
gether, when the new Voice and the 
new drive that results therefrom are 
absolutely essential to success. It is 
simply a case of “You take the team, 
they’ve heard us every day and they 
need a change.” 


HE man who has “taken the team” 

is Major Herman J. Koehler, for 

many years Master of the Sword at 
West Point, a unique figure in the 
United States Army, and without doubt 
a wonder-worker. He will be here two 
weeks and then move on to the other 
camps. And while he is here there will 
be action of the kind he is supremely 
able to produce, besides a revival of the 
British bayonet battle practise, some- 
thing that, as I have already pointed 
out, was mistakenly dropt. Koehler 
went to West Point many years ago as 
an instructor. He had no commission, 
and was in the strict sense not of the 
Army at all. Yet it is to his work over 
a long stretch of years that the Acad- 
émy owes much of its fame as a maker 
of men—as an institution whose rigid 
discipline makes for wonderful esprit 
de corps. After a long time he was 


BY HERBERT REED 


made a captain by act of Congress, and 
is today a major, albeit not in the line. 
He is a very special sort of person, 
both individually and in rink. Another 
odd feature about him is that, outside 
of the buildings, he has been for years 
the only really permanent institution 
at West Point. By the time the present 
camps are over he will have become a 
permanent institution of the New 
Army unless I am seriously mistaken. 

In the training of officers, and, too, 
in the training of men, the limit of 
what he can do for our armies is the 
limit of his own time and physical and 
nervous energy. These latter seem al- 
most inexhaustible. It wasn’t mere 
gruffness that made him bark, when 
asked if he had “five minutes to spare 
for the newspaper correspondents,” 
“Not a minute.” It was an appreciation 
of the value of his time. He has none 
to spare even for himself. So as “Not- 
a-Minute” Koehler he is likely to go 
down in the history of these training 
camps. 


T was Koehler who wrote the physi- 

cal drill into the Infantry Drill Regu- 
. lations. He did so reluctantly, for he 
realized the extreme difficulty of get- 
ting chilly type to explain the unison- 
value, the concentration-value, the dis- 
ciplinary value of these exercizes. He 
is the man who has made the muscles 
and the mind follow the voice. How 
explain it in print? I find myself fac- 
ing the same difficulty. Now on the 
morning after his arrival he got out a 
squad of 250 picked men, and in the 
afternoon another squad of the same 
size. And in this one day’s work he 
stamped himself and his methods on 
this camp, in a way that the men them- 
selves feel will be indelible. I watched 
him carefully while hé was at work. 
A single command marked him as one 
with the habit of authority, and his 
own superb physique and mental alert- 
ness at once gripped the attention of 
the entire class. 

And then the Voice. With the first 
position of the body and the subsequent 
movements explained, one could shut 
one’s eyes and then be literally pulled 
or driven thru the exercize, according 
as the movement called for pulling or 
driving. The long, coaxing, sympathetic 
count, the occasional explanatory mat- 
ter, always in the cadence of the exer- 
cize, the sharp command for the recov- 
ery that snapped the pupil back to the 
primary position—and long forgotten 
or undiscovered muscles rippled and 
hardened under the pupil’s skin, an- 
swering to this man’s uncanny knack 
of searching them out. So too, with the 
mental response. In the afternoon class 
one husky young man “passed away” 


thru simple over-concentration. I know 
not what else to call it. They laid him 
out gently flat on his back, but he was 
not allowed to resume the work. No 
chances of permanent trouble are going 
to be taken in the course of this devel- 
opment. And consider the strain on the 
instructor, going thru the camp at the 
rate of 500 men a day. That is “Not-a- 
Minute” Koehler’s task. 


had known of Major Koehler at West 

Point as a physical instructor and as 

@ swordsman, but this I had taken 
as a matter of course. I had known him 
also as a brilliant football coach, the 
man who developed teams that took on 
Yale, Harvard, Princeton, and occa- 
sionally Pennsylvania in a single season 
and made a tremendous battle of it, 
with now and then a tie or a victory 
over the strongest of them—teams that 
now and then simply rolled over the 
Navy like a wave of bone, muscle and 
brains. Of the great value of his fun- 
damental work I had known little, and, 
incidentally, he was never a _ self- 
advertiser. But now I know that the 
work he is doing is laying the absolute 
foundation of modern preparation of 
men for war. And he so impresses his 
pupils that when they come to handle 
the draft they should be able to “carry 
on.” 

The resumption of the bayonet work 
and the coming practise in trench war- 
fare present some problems of a funda- 
mental nature. It seems probable now 
that we shall not be able to go into 
the trench fighting quite as thoroly as 
the Canadians and the English have 
done. Of course the trench charging, 
bayonet and bombing, thru wire en- 
tanglements and fascines will be taught, 
but unless there is a sudden change in 
plans I doubt if the complicated laby- 
rinths used over the northern border 
will be duplicated. There seems to be 
a growing feeling that since we are 
building up from the bottom we must 
devote more time than the new levies 
of our allies to the strategy and tactics 
of open warfare. It is of course under- 
stood that many of us, how many no 
one knows, are going to France where 
trench warfare is at its hight, but the 
powers that be have not been unmind- 
ful of the work of von Hindenburg 
early in the war on the eastern front, 
and they do not want to be caught flat- 
footed should the opportunity for swift 
open-field ‘operations on a large scale 
ever offer. It is in such operations that 
the officers of the line, the battalion 
commanders especially, and the second 
lieutenants as a matter of course, need 
a larger vision than is to be gained 
thru the intensive study of trench war- 
fare alone. This is what I gather from 
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Making Electricity 
Fit to Use 


When you take the trolley-car 
home from your office, you know 
that an invisible stream of ener- 
gy, flowing from trolley-wire to 
motors, moves the great weight 
of car and passengers in instant 
obedience to the motorman’s 
hand. 


But you may not realize how many 
changes had to be wrought in the electric 
current before it was fit for your service. 


When it entered the sub-station it was 
truly a giant force—too powerful for a 
motorman’s control, so powerful in fact, 
that ‘+ yuld wreck the motors or melt 
connections in an instant. 


It was then not one force but several, 
requiring three wires and rushing first in 
one direction, then in the opposite direc- 
tion, 


Now it is a single steady stream flow- 
ing over one wire. 


You must look to the transformer and 
converters in the sub-station for the expla- 
nation of this remarkable transformation. 


For in. principle they represent two 
great Westinghouse contributions to elec- 
trical progress—contributions that have, 
perhaps, done more than any others to 
make possible the far transmission of 
electrical energy, together with its easy 
transmutation into forms that are fit to use. 


Years ago Westinghouse Electric engi- 
neers foresaw the day when electricity \ 
would be in universal use, when it must 
be produced in larger units, when it would 
be carried hundreds of miles over trans- 
mission wires, when it must be distribu- 
ted over the whole area of a city, county 
or state. 
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TRANSFORMERS, CONVERTERS RAILWAY MOTORS & CONTROL 


| How Mighty Forces 
Z Be Were Mastered 


The voltage, that is, the pres- 
sure, required for transmission 
is far greater than that at which 
the current can safely be genera- 
ted or applied. 


And while it is more practical to gen- 
erate and transmit electricity in the form 
of alternating current, it is often more 
convenient to use it as direct current.e 


So when the streams of energy leave 
the great turbo-generators in the Central 
Station they pass through transformers 
and are raised to the tremendous voltages 
that carry them over many miles to some 
sub-station. There they again go through 
the transformers and are “‘stepped-down,”’ 
so 'that they can enter the rotal¥ ton- 
verters, from which they emerge as direct 
current fit for service in the motors 
under the car. 
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At other stations they are not changed 
to direct current but merely reduced in 
voltage by successive steps, until one of 
them enters your home to give you light, 
cook your meals, wash’ and iron your 
clothes or serve you in many other ways. 


Westinghouse brought the first trans- 
former patents to America. Westinghouse 
developed the rotary converter to its pres- 
ent high efficiency, and Westinghouse, 
too, has played a leading part in intro- 
ducing and perfecting the turbo-genera- 
tors in which the great streams of energy 
have their source. 


At every step from power house to rail- 
way, factory or home, you find Westing- 
house contributions to the electrical age 
in which you live. , 

WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO, 
East Pittsburgh Pa. 
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: [79 |certain unmistakable indications which 
‘ ei aoe need not be specified here. I am simply at- 
ar Ae tempting to seize the general feeling here. 
m The all-important bayonet fighting, which 
ys is not “sporting,” as the English would 
uA te say, and which we ourselves consider far 
: e from “sporting,” is now to be thoroly 
# taught. Hitherto there had been little to 
s . work on save Major Stewart’s article in 
ce ~ 4 |the Infantry Journal. Later several im- 
-~ _ .4 |portant kinks, also decidedly not “sport- 
a ae * 1 |ing,” were picked up, and the full British 
a an ’ 4 |system is at hand, the part that has not 
a -} |been printed together with the part that 
, aoe Sask —y a Gaga in Pm *. 4 | has been. 
JuLIGID 1e rst step to reater ronts, yl * * $ ‘ 
en Under tether lighting cendtlionn, ohaheis a The _English are not adding in print 
work more efficiently. Less materials are _——""=1 \to their bayonet manual, for the rea- 
wasted. Accidents are fewer. Every foot ] | son that too much has been translated into 
of floor space is available for use. Insur- | * | |German already and has been transmitted 
ance rates are lower—the fireproof steel | 7 |to the troops. In the course of training 
sash protect the building and its contents } 80,000 men and later 500,000, it may be 
against fire-loss. In every way you profit difficult to keep these little secrets. How- 
— ay ths use of ever, from what I have learned of the bay- 
aTcEer onet method so far there is no theoretically 
UNITED STEEL SASH perfect defense against it. Deeper than 
| United Steel Sash provide maximum daylight and per- that I cannot go in print. It was Lord 
fect ventilation. Superior in design, material and work- Fisher, if memory serves, who when the 
| es ca ee cee cae ae eee ‘| | proposition came up before the Hague years 
weathering. Improved method of glazing. Special hard- - ago to “humanize” war, retorted “As well 
ware of our own manufacture. ¢ ‘“ ’ 
Stock units of United Steel Sash ean be supplied on ©] |seek to humanize Hell.” The same goes for 
== Bop rr hf - Hy | the modern bayonet. Major Koehler is go- 
| and to-order units of United Steel Sash also furnished in *} |ing to put the drive behind it here and in 
a - line of United Steel Sash includes all 7 the other officers’ camps. 
standard types of Horizontal and Vertically Pivoted Sash, a There is a growing feeling among the 
—s.'- a oe ae j student-officers, a feeling already prevalent 
Shite tie tat ntenaitiis eat ee m | among their instructors, that in the main 
United Steel Sash Book. 4 |the quality of the draft is going to be re- 
gn ~ 4 |markably high. It is the thing the regular 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co. 5 dine w& 4 army has been waiting for all these years. 
Dept. S-24 Youngstown, Ohio Qo} Pere Cyrene F And the reason is simple. It is felt that it 
Representations te Crtnstpat Cline R D eee will be the Army’s great opportunity to 
me | AL. ga r Taher: unearth the right sort of material for non- 
: ek commissioned officers. It is no reflection on 
4 6 : the “non-com” of the old regime, who, by 
i Aagl ee the way, is to have his long-deferred chance 
-- for promotion, to say that in the mass the 
ae ae Army expects better material. 
eee 














Bronze Memorial Tablets 
JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 








FACTS. Arguments, Briefs for Debates. Out- 
lines, literary, historical and scientific ma- 
terial for club papers, orations and essays. The 


27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. | Original Bureau of Research, New Albany, Ind. 


on Food, Labor or Industry 





Will you think or pay? The Nationcreates allland values— 





industry. 


justice demands their use for National Defense—not for private gain. Tax 
on land valuesalone with no other taxes whatever will provide entire annual 
national budget—even five billion dollars. Will force 
i Reduce taxes for 95% of the people. 


Stimulate 


idle land into use, Increase crops. § 
Will not raise prices er reduce production. 


Booklet free. NATIONAL SINGLE TAX LEAGUE, Cincinnati. Dept. K 








Build at 
Wholesale Prices 


Send today for free book— 200 


lans-—‘*‘Gordon-Van Tine Homes.’’ Shows 


ngalows and houses, $300 ¥ > 5 All wholesale. 
i 


Ready-cut or not Ready-cut. 


lt everywhere by 


our 100,000 customers. Highest quality 


| Guaranteed Costs! 


ial supplied 
complete. Prompt delivery anywhere. Write for Book. 


Gordon-Van Tine Go. 6334 Case St. 


Setistaction Guaranteed or Money Back Davenport, lowa 








The new men will meet in many cases— 
probably in most cases—as entire strangers, 
and the battle for the “non-com” position 
will be on before the men get to know each 
other too well. The friendships of the old 
days, generally long founded by the time 
promotion came around, were too often a 
bar to discipline. The situation made it 
hard for the man pushed up and for his 
old side-partners in the ranks. This ac- 
counts, of course, for the lonely life of the 
top-sergeant, that most efficient king-pin in 
our line troops. In the New Army the top- 
sergeant in many cases will be “there” long 
before he has made any deep friendships in 
the ranks, and the task all around will be 
easier. 

This should be encouraging to that great 
body of disappointed young men who for 
one reason or another could not make the 
first training camps, and are too young 
for the second. If not drafted they can en- 
list directly with the knowledge that they 
will have their chance for a commission 
along with the brightest men of the regu- 
lar draft. 

One of the most cheering aspects of the 
sixth week of training was the discovery 
that many of the younger college men who 
had not been doing any too well in the 
infantry had chosen the field artillery 
branch of the service. Mathematics, and in 
the artillery, despite the use of tables, there 
is a lot of it, was still fresh in their minds, 
and it was possible to make rapid “‘book” 
progress with them while awaiting the arri- 
val of the guns from New York. So, alto- 
gether, there is nothing but good news of 
the work at this rather important stage of 
America’s greatest undertaking. 

Plattsburg, New York 
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200 “4 oS 
NY. City Lots “$590Each: 


READ THIS LETTER 


$5 First Payment 
$5Per Month 
f sasezs R. & HARRY B. CATON 


Attorneys & Counsellors At Law ALexanpria, VA. May 25th, 1917, 
Wm. E. Harmon, Esq., NewYork, N.Y. 

Dear Sir :--I am directed by the American Security & Trust Company, Executor 
of the last will of the late Chas. E. Wood, to say that it desires to emphasize 
the necessity for the liquidation of the assets in which he was interested asa 
member of the firm of Wood, Harmon &Co. Youare therefore requested to proceed 
to the sale of such property as is under your control withall reasonable dispatch. 


4 American Security & Trust Co. By JAMES R. CATON, Attorney - 

















Many of the country’s largest fortunes are based on wise and TIMELY purchases of land in 
New York City. This advertisement offers a war time investment opportunity to the present 
generation, which fairly entitles it to be called the greatest ‘‘buy’’ in the United States today. 


Mr. Chas. E. Wood, late member of the firm of Wood, Harmon & Co., had substantial 
holdings in the firm’s various New York City realty developments. As Mr. Wood’s heirs 
request a speedy settlement of his estate, Wm. E. Harmon & Co., Inc., formerly Wood, 


Harmon & Co., must offer part of their Brooklyn holdings at LESS THAN HALF 
VALUE, to ensure a quick sale. 


These lots are most desirably located, being near the terminus of the Nostrand Avenue 
Subway, part of the colossal $366,000,000 Dual System of Subways now within less than a 


year of completion. At present, trolleys on Flatbush Avenue direct from City Hall, pass 
the property, with other lines conveniently near. | 


The opening of the first subway from the center of Manhattan through Brooklyn, which open- 
ing is to take place within a year, will herald the coming boom in Brocklyn real estate. Foresighted people will not wait 
until the best bargains are picked up. It is better to be two months too early than two minutes too late. If we are 
not mistaken, the rise in values will be something like Washington Heights, where lots could be bought for $2,500 
six months before the opening of the subway that sold for $6,000 six months after. 


Mr. Wood’s interests MUST be disposed of at once. Wm. E. Harmon & Co., Inc., the most widely known 
and largest realty operators in this country, 
Free Trip to New York stand behind the offer, which is an assur- Money Back If Not Satisfied 


Wh enstenss ents wie tee ance of the soundness of the investment. Come to New York at any time withir 
York and inspect his purchase and Buy now and share in the dividends of ninety days after date of. your pur- 


























ve theref make the followin chase; visit our properties with vv 

’ an Gas We will lew oa the near future.”’ our representative ; keep what is 
entire railroad fare to New pou pees Se Se 

‘Sra ae Don’t wait. There may be an enormous holdings change it for 
full amount on your pur. response to this offer. It is an opportunity —— Be Fos eae, 
se. e only require . ‘ 

Our that the ins the 9 ay which rarely comes. ACT NOW! desk and get sback FF outa. 

i m. E. Ha 
References resentative, and C hi ag paid ‘ - if & Co., Inc. 
within one year ut out this coupon isfied with any > 261 Broadway, N.Y. | 

We have been in 


of purchase, and mail to of our lots. oi Please send me | 


Se full particulars of | 
y _ your War Time Sale of 
LS 


business over twenty- 
nine years and are con- 
sidered the largest real es- 
tate concern in the world. 
We refer you to your own bank 
orany commercialagency regarding 
our financial standing and reputation. 






WM. E. HARMON & CO., Inc. 
(Formerly Wood, Harmon & Co.) 


261 Broadway Dept. A.F.3 New York 






Brooklyn Lots at $590. 
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The Missouri Pacific Railway Company 


AND 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern Railway Company 
REORGANIZATION 


To Holders of Certificates of Deposit 


issued under the.Plan and Agreement of Readjustment or Reorganization of the Railway Companies above named 
or by Depositaries for Committees approving said Plan of Reorganization, including 


Certificates of 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
14¢ Broadway, New York, for 
The Missouri Pacific Railway Company’s 
**Five Per Cent. First and Refunding Mortgage Fifty-Year Gold 
Bonds, due 1959; 
Consolidated First Mortgage Six Per Cent. Bonds, due 1920; 
Trust Five Per Cent. Bonds, due 1917; 
First Collateral Mortgage Five Per Cent. Bonds, due 1920; and 
**Lexington Division Five Per Cent. First Mortgage Bonds, due 1920; 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern Railway Company’s 
First and Refunding Mortgage Six Per Cent. Forty-Year Gold 
Bonds, due 1952; 
The Kansas and Colorado Pacific Railway Company’s 
First Refunding Mortgage Thirty-Year Six Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 
due 1938; 
The Central Branch Railway Company’s 
First Mortgage Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds, due 1919; 
The Central Branch Union Pacific Railway Company’s 
First Mortgage Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds, due 1948; 
**The Leroy and Caney Valley Air Line Railroad Company’s 
Five Per Cent. First Mortgage Bonds, due 1926; 
**The Kansas City Northwestern Railroad Company’s 
First Mortgage Five Per Cent. Gold Bonds, Series A, due 1933; 
** Boonville, St. Louis and Southern Railway Company’s 
First Mortgage Forty-Year Five Per Cent. Gold Bonds, due 1951; 
Little Rock Junction Railway's 
First Consolidated Mortgage Six Per Cent. Bonds, due 1916; and 
Unsecured Claims against The Missouri Pacific Railway Company or 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern Railway Company; 


Certificates of 


Bankers Trust Company 
16 Wall St., New York, for 


**The Missouri Pacific Railway Company’s 


Certificates of 
Central Trust Company of New York 
54 Wall St., New York, for 

The Missouri Pacific Railway Company’s 

Stock and Stock Scrip; and 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern Railway Company’s 
‘ Certificates of 
Columbia Trust Company 

60 Broadway, New York, for 

The Missouri Pacific Railway Company’s 

Trust Five Per Cent. Bonds, due 1917; and 

First Collateral Mortgage Five Per Cent. Bonds, due 1920; 


Certificates of 
The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company 
22 William St., New York, for 
The Central Branch Railway Company’s 
First Mortgage Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds, due 1919; 


Certificates of 
American Trust Company 
50 State St., Boston, Mass., for 
Little Rock Junction Railway’s 
First Consolidated Mortgage Six Per Cent. Bonds, due 1916; 


Certificates of 
Franklin Trust Company 
46 Wall St., New York, for 
The Kansas and Colorado Pacific Railway Company’s 


First Refunding Mortgage Thirty-Year Six Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 
due 1938; and 


Certificates of 
First Trust and Savings Bank 
Chicago, IIll., for 
**The Kansas City Northwestern Railroad Company’s 








Forty-Year Four Per Cent. Gold Loan Bonds of 1905, due 1945; First Mortgage Five Per Cent. Gold Bonds, Series A, due 1933. 
The new First and Refunding Mortgage Five Per Cent. Gold Bonds of Series A, due February 1, 1965, of Series 
B, due January 1, 1923, and of Series C, due August 1, 1926, and General Mortgage Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds, due 
March 1, 1975 (all in coupon form) of Missouri Pacific Railroad Company (the New Company organized under the 
laws of Missouri to carry out the Plan and Agreement of Reorganization as modified July 25, 1916, of the Railway 
Companies first above named), together with Trust Certificates for Convertible Five Per Cent. Preferred Stock and 


Common Stock of said Missouri Pacific Raliroad Company, all in definitive form, and fractional scrip for such bonds 
and for such trust certificates, are now ready for distribution. 


Holders of the certificates of deposit above described, issued in the United States, must, to obtain the new securi- 
ties to which they are respectively entitled, surrender their certificates of deposit to the respective Depositaries which 
issued the same. In the case of issues marked with asterisks (**) above (which are exchangeable for trust certificates 
for preferred stock), the certificates of deposit so surrendered must be accompanied by a statement of the names and 
addresses of the holders, and the new trust certificates and any checks for adjustments in respect of interest will be 
issued only in the names of the holders as so stated. Forms of such statements must be obtained from the respective 


Depositaries. Deliveries of the new securities will be made, so far as practicable, in the order in which certificates of 
deposit are so surrendered. 


In the case of certificates of deposit issued by Central Trust Company of New York for stock, trust certificates 
for the new common stock will be issued in the names borne by the certificates of deposit surrendered,-unless different 
names are specified by separate instrument in writing by the persons surrendering such certificates of deposit. In the 
latter case the certificates of deposit surrendered must be accompanied by New York State transfer tax stamps at the 


rate of two cents per share, and by such Federal tax stamps, if any, as may be required by United States law at the time 
of such surrender, and the trust certificates will be issued in the names so specified. 


All certificates of deposit surrendered to Depositaries must, unless in bearer form, be accompanied by properly 
executed transfers thereof in blank. Signatures to transfers must be guaranteed to the satisfaction of the respective 
Depositaries, and, in the case of certificates of deposit issued by Depositaries in New York, every such guaranty must be 
by a New York City bank, trust company or Stock Exchange firm, or by a bank or trust company having a New York 
City bank or trust company as correspondent. 


The new First and Refunding Mortgage Bonds will be delivered with coupons due August 1, 1917, for interest 
from June 1, 1917, and subsequent coupons. The General Mortgage Bonds will be delivered with coupons due September 
1, 1917, for interest from June 1, 1917, and subsequent coupons. The First and Refunding Mortgage Bonds of each 
series, and the General Mortgage Bonds will be in the denominations of $1,000 and $500, and any holder of a certificate 
of deposit entitled to receive new bonds of either issue, may deliver to the Depositary, with his certificate of deposit, 
written directions specifying in which of said denominations such holder desires the new bonds to be delivered; but no 
holder of such new bonds or of such certificates of deposit will thereafter be entitled to exchange bonds of either denomi- 
nation for the other, and in all cases where denominations are not specified as aforesaid at the time of surrender of the 
certificates of deposit, the Depositaries at their option may deliver bonds of either denomination. ‘ 

At the time of distribution of the new securities, cash adjustments in respect of interest will be paid to holders 
of certificates of deposit for the bonds in this paragraph mentioned, in the cases and in the manner provided by Article 
VI of the Plan. Adjustments for interest upon old bonds exchangeable for new bonds will be made up to June 1, 1917, 
the date from which the new bonds bear interest, but interest upon the face amounts of coupons covered by adjustments, 
will be allowed to June 30, 1917. Im cases where no advances in respect of interest have been made under the Plan, 
the total amounts of the adjustments payable in respect of the eoverdl tates, for each $1,000 principal amount of bonds, 
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We are glad to see that Porto Rico is 
heartily with us in this new war against 
European tyranny : 


Among the warring nations summoned 
against the Central Powers there are a few 
states which seem apparently harmless; as, 
for instance, the restless principality of 
Albania, the Portuguese Republic, poor 
overpowered Montenegro, and the small re- 
public of St. Marino. 

Now, way across the ocean, following the 
momentous declaration of war from the 
United States upon the German Empire, 
a highly cultured young people have 
declared their hostility toward Germany. 
Excited by the spirit of a heroic ancestry 
and moved by a recent sentiment of grati- 
tude the future state of Porto Rico has 
willingly, thru its Legislative Assembly, 
passed a message to President Wilson 
acknowledging absolute fidelity to the 
American flag which waves over their be- 
loved island, and expressing their volun- 
tary desire to codperate, if possible, to de- 
fend the American cause. Of course, Porto 
Rico is an American possession acquired 
as a result of the Spanish-American War, 
and inevitably the government authorities 
had to submit to the United States Gov- 
ernment. But, forced fidelity is not the 
same as voluntary loyalty. 

The action of the brightest men repre- 
senting a population of over a _ million 
American citizens means that Germany and 
her Allies have a new moral power gath- 
ered against them. German influence has 
failed, in a new people, to justify her 
cause, 

Small Porto Rico is at war with mighty 
Germany. BoitvarR PAGAN. 

Ponce, Porto Rico 








Business Not as Usual! A million men 
are needed in our army—more if the war 
continues long. To properly equip and feed 
them will require the labor of an army of 
workers four times as large as the fighting 
army, it is said. And I think all patriotic 
Americans will agree that our army should 
be supplied with all the airships, munitions 
and other supplies that they can use to ad- 
vantage. The United States must feed not 
only the American people and American 
army but also must ship as much wheat 
and other foodstuffs as possible to our 
Allies. This requires more farmers and 
more farm laborers and more tractors and 
other farm machinery. There is a demand 
for a large fleet of wooden ships to be 
completed as soon as possible. This will 
take more material and labor. 

To fulfill these unusual war require- 
ments millions of workers must leave their 
ordinary occupations to become soldiers, 
workers in munition factories, farmers, ete. 
How, then, can we have “business as 
usual?” Is it necessary to spend our money 
in order to keep our fellowman busy, as 
advised in the article “Keep the Shop 
Fires Burning” in the June 23 number of 
The Independent? Would it not be well 
to conserve our supply of steel, coal, lum- 
ber, oil, wool, cotton, ete., as well as our 
supply of food? Farmers and others en- 
gaged in necessary work are prosperous. 
Let them pay the taxes. Would it be wise 
to keep any unnecessary business going in 
order to tax it? 

This does not mean that “foolish” econ- 
omy is desirable. Every one should spend 
what is necessary to keep his efficiency as 
high as possible. The worker who needs a 


will be ‘as follows: 5% First and Refunding Mortgage Bonds due 1959, 
$27.75; Forty Year 4% Gold Loan Bonds, $22.20; Consolidated First Mort- 
gage 6% Bonds, $5, in addition to any interest due on such bonds on or before 
May 1, 1917, and not yet paid over by the Depositary; Trust 5% Bonds due 
1917, $119.00; First Collateral Mortgage 5% Bonds due 1920, $95.80; St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain and Southern Railway Company’s First and Refunding Mort- 
gage Bonds, $120.40; The Kansas and Colorado Pacific Railway Company’s 
Bonds, $93.33; The Central Branch Railway Company’s Bonds (when exchanged 
for 100% in new bonds), $76.63; The Central Branch Union Pacific Railway 
Company’s Bonds (when exchanged for 100% in new bonds), $21.02; The 
Leroy and Caney Valley Air Line Railroad Company’s 5% Bonds, $27.25; The 
Kansas City Northwestern Railroad Company’s Bonds, $27.25; and Little Rock 
Junction Railway’s Bonds, $10, in addition to any interest due on such bonds 
on or before April 1, 1917, and not yet paid over by the Depositaries. 

Holders of certificates of deposit for stock of The Missouri Pacific Rail- 
way Company who have paid only the first instalment of $12.45 per share under 
the Plan, will not be entitled to receive the new securities until they shall have 
made the final payment ($37.50, and interest, per share). Such final payment 
must be made on or before August 22, 1917, under penalty of forfeiture. 

For all fractional interests in bonds and in voting trust certificates for 
stock, bearer scrip certificates will be delivered. 

Dated, New York, June 26, 1917. 


KUHN, LOEB & CO., 


Reorganisation Managers. 





To Holders of Undeposited Bonds, Stock and Unsecured Claims: 
Additional deposits of bonds, stock and unsecured claims, under the 
modified Plan and Agreement above mentioned will for the present be accepted 
by the respective Depositaries therefor, subject to such conditions and restric- 
tions as may from time to time be imposed by the undersigned Reorganization 
Managers, and subject, in the case of stock, to the requirement that the Deposi- 
tors shall pay in full, at the time of making deposit, the sum of $49.95 per 
share required pursuant to Article Fourth of the Agreement of Reorganization, 
together with interest thereon at the rate of six per cent. per annum from May 
22, 1917. This offer is subject to withdrawal at any time without notice. 
Dated, New York, June 26, 1917. 


KUHN, LOEB & CO., 


Reorganization Managers. 








Central ‘Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK 


54 WALL STREET 
BRANCH: FORTY-SECOND STREET AND MADISON AVENUE 





Statement of Condition at Close of Business June 30, 1917 














RESOURCES LIABILITIES 

Bonds and Mortgages..$ 111,600.00 | Capital Stock......... $ 5,000,000.00 
Public Securities, EE iitatanncuds 15,000,000.00 

Market Value. ...... 26,039,114.96 | Undivided Profits ....... 2,514,683.26 
Other Securities, Dividend payable July 2, 1917, 

DFO: cscsve 20,519,262.32 charged to Profit and Loss and 

a 104,823,660.24 not included in this Statement, 
Real Estate........... 1,403,275.12 | Deposits......... ... 209,430,940.26 
Accrued Interest...... 1,184,747.00 | Reserved for Taxes.. 837.25 
Customers’ Liability Accrued Interest... .. 577,815.52 

on Acceptances Secretary's Checks... 25,654.26 

(see Liabilities per Acceptances......... 1,125,000.00 

ee Ree 1,125,000.00 
Cash on Hand and 

SO ee 78,673,270.91 

, Rr: $233,879,930.55 ; er neaewed $233,879,930.55 
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THE INVESTMENT EDIT 0 answer any inquiries, with- 


out charge, pertaining to investments of all kinds. Address your inquiries 

















to Investment Editor, THE INDEPENDENT, 119 West Fortieth Street. 
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The Weight of War 


The heavy hand of war has dis- 
turbed the balance between supply 


and demand the world over. Our 
problem of serving the public has 
all at once assumed a new and 
weightier aspect. 


Extraordinary demands on tele- 
hone service by the Government 
ae been made and are being met. 
Equipment must be provided for the 
great training camps, the coast- 
defense stations must be linked to- 
gether by means of communication, 
and the facilities perfected to put the 
Government in touch with the en- 
tire country at a moment's notice. 


In planning for additions to the 
plant of the Bell System for 1917, 
one hundred and thirty millions of 
dollars were apportioned. This is 


Ge xy One Policy 





One System 


by far the largest program ever 
undertaken. 

- But the cost of raw materials 
has doubled in a year. Adequate 
supplies of copper, lead, wire, steel 
and other essentials of new equip- 
ment are becoming harder to get 
at any price, for the demands of 
war must be met. 

Under the pressure of business 
incident to war, the telephone-using 
public must co-operate in order that 
our new plans to meet the extraor- 
dinary growth in telephone stations 
and traffic may be made adequate. 

The elimination of unnecessary 
telephone calls is a patriotic duty 
just as is the elimination of all waste 
at such a time. Your Government 
must have a “clear talk track.” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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The Ely School 


FOR GIRLS 


s 
GREENWICH - - CONN. 
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: The Ely Junior School 


(Distinct from Upper School) 
FOR GIRLS UNDER FIFTEEN 
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AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5.000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $618.35 absolutely beyond question ot 
doubt. The Annuity Department, METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female. 











vacation should take it. But the unneces- 
sary spending of money and employment of 
labor will not help to win the war. 
NEBRASKA. 

We agree with our correspondent that to 
support the war labor must be set free 
from the making of luxuries for the pro- , 
duction of the tools of war. But, of course, ‘ 
this cannot be accomplished in a day. A too 
sudden stoppage of ordinary peace-time ‘ 
manufacture might throw many people out 
of employment before a place could be 
found for them in the war services of the 
nation, The best motto is neither “spend ° 
little’ or “spend freely,” but “spend 
wisely.” 








“Let the present, not the future, pay the 
price of the war—in cash as well as blood,” 
says a correspondent who writes to second 
The Independent’s stand for the conscrip- 
tion of wealth in wartime. We are glad to 
quote at length from his argument: 


The future will have its own problems 
to solve. Why should we try to ease our 
own shoulders at their expense. If we see 
fit, or are driven, to enter upon a great 
enterprize, we certainly should be ready to 
pay the price. Just now we are com- 
mandeering the young manhood of the na- 
tion. Congress is just now considering the 
question of ways and means required to 
pay the bills incidental to supporting the 
resultant armies. We simple-minded West- 
erners feel that there should be no hesita- 
tion in determining what to do. If our 
young men must face enemy bullets, every 
dollar of wealth should be subject to call 
to meet attendant bills. To us the manhood 
of the nation rates higher than its wealth. 

Out this way we incline to the belief 
that the man with the largest income is the 
man best able to meet bills—to pay taxes. 
We hold to this the more firmly when the 
income is derived from industries whose 
prosperity is based upon war conditions. 
We even consider that $100,000 annual in- 
come is a reasonable maximum to allow to 
any individual and that any excess may 
in all reason be taken by the Government. 
Where the income of most families is less 
than $1000, these same families will hard- 
ly see any injustice in requiring wealth to 
foot bills caused by a war in the prosecu- 
tion of which the people of small income 
furnish most of the “cannon fodder.” 

Under the “future savings” theory the 
war must be fought most largely by the 
present producing classes and the cost of 
the war left to be paid by the remnant who 
survive and their descendants. Under such 
u scheme the war becomes a_ productive 
source of revenue to certain large industrial 
concerns and furnishes the choicest of se- 
curities to large investors. This makes the 
man whose chief capital is his muscle fight 
the war and pay for it, too, while others 
profit at his expense. 

The Senate has been casting about to 
find many petty sources of revenue. All the 
time enormous incomes are being made on 
all hands. Why not commandeer money as 
well as men, especially when even a con- 
fiscatory seizure would fall far short of the 
sacrifice that our national manhood is pre- 
paring to make. I hope The Independent 
will continue in its editorial demand that 
wealth perform its whole duty. 

In order that a wholehearted appeal may 
be made to the country, such that will meet 
with a like response. our national legisla- 
ture may well follow lines laid down in a 
speech by Congressman Ramseyer in Con- 
gress, May 14. He held that the chief war 
taxes should be-as follows: 

1. A tax taking most of special war 
profits. 

2. A progressive income tax up to 100 
per cent. 

3. High consumption tax on all luxuries. 

Where a war must be carried on beyond 
our borders, the people will be exceptionally 
critical of the financial policies adopted, 
and doubly so where bond issues are em- 
ployed as a means of raising funds. 

JOHN M. STOKE. 
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MAJOR PROPHETS OF TODAY 

The prophets of today not only indicate, 
but to a large extent create the thought of 
tomorrow. They stimulate, modify and 
direct the living forces that operate in so- 
ciety, and thus, by their emphasis forecast 
the future. To understand these contem- 
porary, forward looking, creative minds is 
to catch more clearly the spirit and trend 
of human progress. 

In his two volumes entitled Major 
Prophets of Today and Six Major Prophets 
(the latter just from the press), Dr. Edwin 
E. Slosson, Literary Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, has performed a notable service 
for us in bringing to our attention forcibly 
and interestingly the work and thought 
of twelve of the most distinguished think- 
ers and leaders of our time. His sketches 
include Maeterlinck, Bergson, Poincaré, 
Metchnikoff, Ostwald and Haeckel in the 
first volume, and Shaw, Wells, Chesterton, 
Schiller, Dewey and Eucken, in the second 
book, four each of professors of philosophy, 
scientists, and men-of-letters. Altho the 
author has aimed at exposition rather than 
criticism, he has given both in a very in- 
timate and inspiring way. Dr. Slosson’s 
racy style, power of analysis and keen ob- 
servation of men and movements are all 
brought into play in setting forth the char- 
acter and scope of each of these notables’ 
life, work, and contribution to the world 
currents of thought. The shafts of wit cast 
at well known foibles, and dashes of de- 
scription from unaccustomed viewpoints, 
keep the reader alert and give him the 
impression of coming into sympathetic con- 
tact with the personality under considera- 
tion. Each article is followed by a list of 
the published works of the author discussed 
and suggestions about appropriate readings 
and biographical materials for further 
acquaintance with the “prophet.” Those 
who have followed Dr. Slosson’s articles in 
The Independent will find that large addi- 
tions have been made, and will be glad to 
have the whole in this permanent form. 

The striking title under which Dr. Slos- 
son has chosen to present his studies into 
the lives of these “Twelve Major Prophets” 
has undoubted reference to the Biblical 
books usually called the “Twelve Minor 
Prophets.” It is interesting to note that of 
these “twelve major prophets,” as among 
the “minor prophets” of olden time, not one 
is an ecclesiastic and most of them are 
real heretics as regards current theologies, 
and non-conformists in religious practise. 
But their heresies and repudiation of cur- 
rent ecclesiastical sanctities are, on the 
whole, not so pronounced and revolutionary 
as were those of the Biblical prophets. 

That some of these men have the gift of 
“prophecy” in the old sense of prediction 
is clearly seen by their forecasts of the 
present war and its terrible revelations. 
Shaw and Wells, particularly, foreshadowed 
with considerable. insight the coming events. 
Of the former, Dr. Slosson says: “Few 
writers have as little to take back on ac 
count of the war as Shaw, altho few have 
exprest such decided opinions in such ex- 
treme language on so many topics.” The 
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“Noticeable! I should say it was. 


it than anybody else. I like them well enough, but J couldn’t think of any- 
thing worth saying, and you can’t talk nothings to people like the Petersons. 
I’m beginning to dread having people in. I haven’t time to do the reading 
necessary to be a good conversationalist, and——” 

“Oh, I know the very thing for you. Mrs. Peterson told me about it 
this evening—a way they’ve found to learn at least one interesting, worth- 
while thing every day. It is by joining 
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‘‘What’s the Matter, Robert?” 


‘*You hardly said a word the whole time the Petersons were here. It 
was quite noticeable. I’m afraid they think you don’t like them.” 
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But I was more uncomfortable over 











The Mentor Association 


and we must join.”” The Mentor Association numbers among its members 


100,000 folks who know that to be 


interesting to others one must con- 


stantly be absorbing interesting information—information, for instance, 
about Art, Nature, Music, Travel, and other good things that the world 
has to offer. They are obtaining this information twice each month in 
the most delightful form in “The Mentor.” 


**The Mentor’’ Discussed 


and illustrated, at various times during the 
last several years, for instance, the follow- 
ing topics (note the scope of its interests 
and activities): 


Beauty Spots in India; The Mediter- 
ranean ; Alaska ; Grand Canyon of Arizona; 
Shakespeare’s Country; Beautiful Children 
in Art; Beautiful Women in Art; Pictures 
We Love to Live With; Michelangelo; 
Raphael; The War of 1812; Story of the 
French Revolution; Story of America in 
Pictures; The Golden Age of Greece. 


Joan of Arc; Napoleon; Dickens; Shake- 
speare; George Washington; Abraham Lin- 
coln; American Poets of the Soil; American 
Pioneer Prose Writers; Famous English 
Poets; Makers of American Humor; Masters 
< oe b gens ; Famous Composers; Masters 
of Music. 


Gothic Architecture ; Sporting Vacations ; 
Game Birds of America ; Game Animals of 
America; Favorite Trees; The Weather; 
Story of the American Railroad. 


“The Mentor” is only a part of the ad- 
vantages of ‘‘ The Mentor Association.” 


What Membership Means 


Briefly, membership gives you these five 
ings: 


First. 24 issues of ‘The Mentor,” bringing 
a beautifully printed and illustrated story 
every two weeks, each different subject 
written by a leading authority upon that 
subject—300 pages during the year. 


Second. 600 beautiful illustrations, distrib- 
uted during the year through the text of 
the 24 issues of “‘The Mentor.” 


Third. 144 gravure or color pictures, repro- 
duced on heavy paper, all ready for fram- 
ing, in deep, rich tones that bring out all 
the beauty of the originals. On the back 
of each picture is a crisp five-minute 
description of the subject portrayed. 


Fourth. Answers to any question on Art, 
Travel, Literature, History, Nature or Ar- 
chitecture,each answered by an authority. 


Fifth. Authoritative Club Programs. Any 

proarens you may want fora club, a read- 

g circle, a literary afternoon or evening 
each made for you by an expert. 





How to Become a Member 

The Mentor Association wants 
among its members only those peo- 
ple who love the finer things of life, 
and yearn for them—Music, Art, 
Nature and Travel—who seek for 
self-improvement; who believe that 
education is only commenced in 
school and should be followed 
through life. If you believe as we 
believe, if you desire as we desire, 
then we warmly invite you to our 
membership. 


Send for ‘“‘The Mentor’”’ 
on Approval 


No need to send any money now. 
Just fill out the coupon below and 
mail it. ‘‘The Mentor” will be sent 
you ON APPROVAL. If you like it, 
send us $1 then and $1 each month 
for the next three months ($4 in all) 
for a full year’s membership, in- 
cluding 24 complete issues of ‘‘The 
Mentor.”” If you don’t like it, tell 
us within 10 days and the subscrip- 
tion will be immediately canceled. 


Mail this Coupon Today 


Ind.7-14-17 
THE MENTOR ASSOCIATION 

222 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
I accept your invitation to membership 
for one year. Send me the next 24 issues 
of “‘The Mentor.”” Upon receipt of notice, I 
will send you $1 and $1 monthly for three 
months until the total of $4 has been paid— 
with the distinct understanding that the 
subscriptinn can be canceled and money 

refunded i/ I am not entirely satisfied. 


Name 

St. and No. 
City. 
State 
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students. 


addition 


UNIVERSITY 


Founded 1873 
VALPARAISO, INDIANA 
Thorough Instruction at Lowest Expense 
V[ aeparsments, UNIVERSITY was organized with three 


departments, four instructors, and an annual enrollment of 
210 different students. Now there are 22 departments, 220 
instructors, and an annual enrollment of more than 5000 different 


THIS GROWTH is owing to the constantly increasing facilities, 
the strengthening of the courses of study, and the offering of 
advantages to the student. 
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THE UNIVERSITY is well equipped with buildings, libraries and labora- 
tories for giving instruction in the following 


DEPARTMENTS: Preparatory, High School, Primary Methods, Kinder- 
garten Methods, Commerce, Phonography and Typewriting, Review for 
Teachers, Bible Study, Education, Arts and Sciences, Engineering, Archi- 
tecture, Manual Arts, Agriculture, Public Speaking, Music, Fine Art, Home 
Economics, Pharmacy, Law, Medicine and Dentistry. 


While the expense in all the Departments is exceedingly low, it has not been made so 
at the sacrifice of a high grade of instruction, but by applying business principles to 
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Trevrrrry 


4 If the entire tuition is pai 
ments, except Medicine, 


Second quarter, December 11, 1917. 


New Domestic 
Science 
q Building 


THE COST OF LIVING, 


F room may be had at from $44 to $56 per quarter of twelve weeks; tuition 
F $20 per quarter, or $75 if paid in advance, for a year of forty-eight weeks. 

5 in advance for the year, it includes all depart- 
entistry and private lessons in Music. 


’ The total expense for board, tuition and furnished room for the regular school year (thirty-six 
weeks) need not exceed $192, or for forty-eight weeks, $246. 


4 HENRY B. BROWN, Pres., or OLIVER P. KINSEY, Vice-Pres. 
Box 54, University Hall, Valparaiso, Ind. 
The Forty-fifth Year will open September 18, 1917 


Third quarter, March 5, 1918. 


Group of Valparaiso University Buildings, including the 
Depts. of Medicine, and Dentistry, located in Chicago 


so that the most satisfactory 
accommodations for board and 


For Free Catalog address 


Fourth quarter, May 28, 1918 


Old 
College 
Building 
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MASSACHUSETTS 








Emerson College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICE, President 


Largest school of expression in the U.S. The 
demand for our graduates as teachers in colleges, 
normal and high schools is greater than we can 

Courses in Belles-lettres, oratory, peda- 
gogy, physical culture, voice, dramatic art, etc. 


37th year opens September 24th. 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
Huntington Chambers Boston, Mass. 

















Co-ordination of Mind, Body, Voice. 38th 
year opens October 4th, 
Summer Terms: N. Y. University, Uni- 


SCHOOL OF 

EXPRESSION versity of Vermont, Boston, Asheville, 
Chicago. List of Dr. Curry’s books (rec- 

ommended by educators) and ‘*Expression”’ free. 


S.S. Curry. Ph.D.. Litt.D., President Copley Sq.. Boston. Mass. 





Wheaton College tor Women 


Only small, separate college for women in Massachusetts, 4-year 
course. A.B. degree. Also 2-year diploma course without degree. 
Faculty of men and women. 20 buildings. 100 acres. Endowment. 
Catalog. REV. SAMUEL V. CoLe. D.D., LL.D., President. 

Massachusetts, Norton (30 miles from Boston). 








prescience of Wells is clearly shown in his 
anticipation of the present development of 
the submarine, armored automobile, 
trench warfare, machine gun and war 
mobilization of entire populations. Altho 
much has been written about some of these 
men, especially Shaw, no other volume con- 
tains their comments on the Great War 
or affords such an opportunity of compar- 
ing the views of these representatives of 
divers schools of contemporary thought. 
Major Prophets of Today and Six Major 


Prophets, by Edwin E. Slosson. Little, Brown 
Co., Boston. $1.50 each. 


GARDENERS AND OYSTERMEN 

During the past few years Eden Phill- 
potts has been writing the industrial novels 
that mark a change and an advance in his 
art. In his “Old Delabole” the English 
slate-mines; in “Brunel’s Tower” the pot- 
teries; in “The Green Alleys” the hop-fields 
of Kent have formed the setting for tales 
of human beings at their daily work, which 
is the larger part of life. Mr. Phillpotts’ 
latest novel, The Banks of Coln, describes 
two great modern industries, flower-nur- 
series and oyster-fisheries in Essex. The 
great gardens of the nursery give oppor- 
tunity for pages of glowing pictures in the 
author’s happiest style: 

Gardens are pictures. . . . To make a garden 
is to make a painting with living colors—to 
paint with living things. And you can say what 
the plants will be doing in your picture each 
month of the year. So your picture isn’t one 
but many. 

As Mr. Phillpotts’ hero paints landscapes 
with flowers and trees, the author paints 
them with adequate words. And the de- 
scriptions of the oyster world are charm- 
ing: 

Older than humanity is the oyster; 

Tho men may rudely drag him from his shell 
And probe and prod and pepper him as well 
And sour his mild existence—yet, what then? 
To live for some brief space in mouths of men 
Is fame, and this fulfils the Oyster’s mission; 
To please and satisfy is his ambition; 

And tho not proud, his gentle heart will flutter 
To know he’s worthy of his bread and butter. 


The time of the story is today and we 
hear the distant thunder of the guns in 
Flanders thru the closing chapters. The 
Great War solves some of the problems 
that trouble this little group of people busy 
with their gentle tasks of flower and oyster 
culture, but beset by love and death and sin 
as fatefully as on the wider battlefields to 
which some of them are called. As often 
happens in Phillpotts’ novels, the women 
are less noble than the men; Aveline, the 
heroine, has no more conscience than a 
humming-bird; and Margery is about to 
drown herself when we meet her on the 
banks of the Coln; but, also as always, 
the women are alive and never stupid, how- 
ever unmoral they may be. Mr. Phillpotts 
writes of rural England with full knowl- 
edge, unfailing sympathy and finished artis- 
try. 


The Banks of Coln, by Eden Phillpotts. The 
Macmillan Company. $1.50. 


BOOKS FOR THE SOLDIER 

A capital and most timely little volume 
is What a Company Commander Should 
Know, by Major J. C. McArthur, U. S. A. 
It is not too much to state that every re- 
serve officer should provide himself with 
this handy guide to the general supervision, 
eare and welfare of his men. By it he will 
learn how to maintain discipline without 
becoming a martinet. to foster in his men 
those absolutely essential requirements of 
cleanliness and sobriety, initiative within 
proper restrictions, cheerfulness under 
hardship, and last but not least how to 
make thoroly understood that the good 


conduct and comradeship of each individual 
is responsible for the well being of the 
whole command. Of these, examples are 
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given by way of personal anecdote, which 
assist in pointing the author’s instruction. 
There is an excellent appendix of military 
forms and abbreviations but one wonders 
why a little book so cheaply bound and 
printed should cost so much. 

Trench Warfare, by Lieut. J. C. Smith, 
an American officer serving in the British 
army, is another handy volume which offi- 
cers in process of training should not miss 
reading. Lieutenant Smith writes from ex- 
perience of the development of trench war- 
fare and describes not only the construction 
of modern trench systems, but necessary 
plans for the defensive or offensive. There 
is so much of value to the student officer 
condensed within a small space, that we 
can but note the chapters, location of 
trenches, trench drainage, and training as 
of particular importance. Further, as parts 
of his subject, the author discusses bombs, 
gas warfare and the general duty of an 
officer in the trenches, so that practically 
all that can be learned between book covers 
of this phase of war is herein presented. 
Numerous diagrams are helpful by way of 
clearer explanation. 

For those who aspire to the Aviation 
Corps War Flying, by an English pilot, 
discloses the system of training, and what 
may be anticipated when the time comes 
to sail forth on a raid over enemy terri- 
tory. One gathers, however, that no matter 
how keen the desire may be to join this 
branch of the military service, the candi- 
date must possess above all the quality of 
absolute self-control. Mere bull-dog cour- 
age is not sufficient unless supported by an 
alert intelligence. Apart from this view, 
the author conveys the impression that tho 
the career of a war pilot is hazardous 
enough, yet compensation is provided in a 
certain joy of the air which to those of us 
who cling to the earth can hardly be ap- 
preciated. There are thrills aplenty in the 
book, when the author is pelted with shells, 
gets lost in the clouds, is compelled to pan- 
cake in a wheat field, and escapes from a 
“crunch.” 

What a Company Officer Should Know, by 

Major J. C. McArthur. George U. Harvey, 109 

Lafayette St., New York. $2. Trench Warfare, 

by J. S. Smith. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 


War Flying, by an English Pilot. Houghton 
Mifflin. $1. 


BELGIUM 

At first glance it seems like going back 
te a period of remote history to take up 
the German invasion of Belgium and open- 
ing war scenes in France. But Albert 
Rhys Williams has apparently written Jn 
the Claws of the German Eagle after 
bringing the facts gathered in his extraor- 
dinary adventures into perspective, and 
his book is worth more than a dozen snap- 
shot records. He entered into the field as 
an accredited war correspondent without 
previous experience and as a convinced 
pacifist. Considering this combination han- 
dicap, he presently achieved the almost im- 
possible of being the first neutral into 
Liége after its capture by the Germans. 
He just footed it there from the Dutch 
frontier, and back, every mile of the trip 
being a series of surprizes. He passed un- 
molested thru the mighty grey-green host, 
was on the whole well treated. Still, it is 
quite clear, another with a less resource- 
ful nature attempting this would have 
been shot in any one of half a dozen sit- 
uations. Later, he was nearly shot as a 
spy in Brussels, and that is quite another 
tensely dramatic story. Mr. Williams ad- 
mits that just as his pacifism crumbled 
amid the rising tide of French national- 
ism—a little longer and he might have 
been marching out to kill Germans—so at 
Liége he fell under the self-same spell 
woven by the Germans. Atrocities at least 
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Located in the Music Center of America 
It affords pupils the environment and at- 
mosphere go necessary to a musical educa- 
tion. Its complete organization, and 
splendid equipment, offer exceptional facil- 
ities for students 
Dormitories for women students. 


Complete Cusriculum 
Courses in every branch of Music, applied 
and theoretical. 

Owing to the Practical Trainin: 
In our Normal onlay qraduntes are 
much in demand as teachers. 





New Fngland 
CoNSERVATO 
cone wcmine OF MUSIC 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Address Ralph L. Flanders, General Manager 








RY 


Year Opens 
September 20, 1917 


The Free Privileges 
Of lectures, concerts and recitals, the op- 
portunities of ensemble practice and ap- 
pearing before audiences, and the daily 
associations are invaluable advantages to 
the music student. 

A Complete Orchestra 
Offers advanced pupils in piano-forte, voice, 
organ and violin experience in rehearsal and 
public appearance with orch hestral accom- 
paniment. 

Dramatic Department 
Practical training in acting. 























tionally favorable for outdoor life. 
Preparatory. 


French, German and Spanish 
Science, 


Handiwork, Household Arts, 





School of Personality for Girls 
APPY home life with personal attention and care. 
Students inspired by wholesome and beautiful ideals 


of efficient womanhood. 
especially for health, character and initiative. 
pine groves and 1000 feet of seashore. 
Horseback riding, gymnastics. 
Secretarial and other courses for securing Person- 


ality Diplomas introductory to definite service. Experienced, enthusiastic instructors, Booklet. 
Rev. Thomas Bickford A.M.. Miss Faith Bickford, Principals 


Hygiene and morals observed 
100 acres; 
Climate is excep- 
College 
Culture, Domestic 


by native teachers. Music, 


Box P Brewster, Mass, 











WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


24 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 40 
Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 5 Buildings. Gymnasium 


Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals 





New-Church Theolgical School | 


48 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Established 1866. Three years course. College preparation 
desired. The curriculum includes systematic study of the theo- 
logical writings of Emanuel Swedenborg and spiritual interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures. Courses by correspondence when desired. 
For catalogue and information, address 


William L. Worcester, President. 


DEAN ACADEMY 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 5l1st YEAR 


Young men and young women find here a homelike atmos- 
phere, thorough and efficient training in every department 
of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal 
endowment permits liberal terms, $300—$350 per year. 
Special course in Domestic Science. 

For catalogue and information address 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D. Principal 








for Physical 

Education 
Largest teachers’ department for physical 
education in the world. General and special courses prepare for 
healthy womanhood- Address for booklet, 


. A. SARGENT, Cambridge. Mass. 


The Sargent School 


Established 1881, 
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Worcester Academy 


Founpep 1834 
BY MEANS OF AN ator FACULTY OF 20 
EXPERIENCED MEN, A WELL-NIGH COMPLETE 
MATERIAL EQUIPMENT OF BUILDINGS AND 
ouLTIVa FIELDS, AND A Lyre ied Lad 


E 
EDUCATES BOYS. SEND FOR THE CATALOG. 
D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL. D., Prin., 
103 Providence St.. Worcester, Mass. 
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A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


77th year opens September, 1917. New $100,000 residence hall, perfect in construction and appointments, Each unit of 


16 boys under an efficient master. 
the advantages of a high-priced school for moderate terms. 
in — te ar Scientific and preparatory department. 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS from 10 to if. 
Iilustrated booklet. JOSE 


Your boy’s personality studied and directed by a large corps of able teachers. 
Wholesome food. 
Six buildings. 
Separate building. 
PH H. SAWYER, L. H.D., principal, Easthampton, M 


All 
Healthy outdoor life. Intelligent guidance 
Gymnasium. Six-acre athletic flelds. 
Distinctive management and house mother. 
ass. 
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NURSES’ RESIDENCE 








Metropolitan Hospital Training School for Nurses 


BLACKWELL'S ISLAND, NEW YORK CITY 


offers a three years course of training. The school 
is registered by the University of the State of New 


thousand beds, which gives ample opportunity for 
a 


The Nurses’ 
tal, is homelike and ideally located. 
Requirements: 
or equivalent. 


Remuneration—$10.00, $12.00 and $15.00 -per 
_ month; 


ork, and connected with a hospital of nearly two 


broad, general training. 
Residence, removed from the hospi- 


At least one year of high school 
Age limit—18 to 35 years. 


; the increase made yearly. 














Russell Sage College 
of Practical Arts 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in fete with 


Emma Willard 
Designed for 
sional 
Work, 
trial 


Schoo 

the vocational and profes- 
training of women. Secretarial 
Household Economies and Indus- 
Arts. ge students admitted. 
Address Secreta 





Trov, N.Y. | 








“*The 
\ Castle’’ 


Miss Mason’s 
School 





In the Suburbs of 
New York City 


A Happy Community of Healthy Girls 
The enjoyment and benefit which these girls re- 
ceive from study and play in the open air is but a 
part of our plan to fit them for an ideal lite—a 
life of efficiency, independence and social charm, 
For circulars address 

MISS C, E. MASON, LL.M> 
Box 970, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. ¥. 











Russel | Sage College of Pract! eul Arts, 
1855-1917 


ELMIRA COLLEGE  yerstciarian 


Oldest American college exclusively for women. Five courses, 
leading to degree ; arts. science, home economics, law and finance, 
music. Small student body, large faculty, personal attention. 
Dormitory suites, with study and two bedrooms 

JOHN BALCOM SHAW, D.D., LL.D., President 


For catalog and views, address Rewistrar, ELMIRA, N. Y. 








Skidmore School of Arts 


A college for the professional and vocational 
training of women, Offers four-year courses in 


Household Arts, Fine Arts, Music, Physical 
Education, Oral Expression, Secretarial 
Studies. 


Academic courses are offered in Languages, 
Literature, Sciences, History, Music and Art. 

One-year courses in Trade Dressmaking and 
Millinery. 

A special diploma, securable 
pletion of two years, 
supervisor's certificate. 

Residence accommodations for two hundred 
students. Outdoor sports. Non-sectarian. 
Summer Session. 

For catalogue address the Registrar. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORK 


upon the com- 
commands teacher’s or 

















TENNESSEE 
Pulaski, 


MARTIN COLLEGE, ®: Tennessee 


A Junior College with Preparatory Department. Moderate 
Rates. Modern Buildings and Equipment. In the Blue- 
Grass Hills of Sunny Tennessee. Careful Supervision. 
Box 1. W. T. WYNN, President. 


MAINE 


HEBRON ACADEMY 46 scres. 9 buildings. 
STURTEVANT HOME—One of the most beautiful resi- 
dences for girls in New England. ATWOOD HALL-—A 
modern home for boys. Exhilarating air. Wholesome 
food. Pure spring water. Cae + cree General 
courses Domestic chemistry. Addr 

Wa. E. Sarcent, Litt.D., Principal. HEBRON, Maine. 











The Oakwood Seminary for Boys and Girls 


Established 1796. Endowed. Managed by Friends. Ten teachers. 
>eventy-five pupils. Board and tuition, $325. Prepares for any 
college. Quaker ideals of life. Music, Bible study, moral train- 
-ng, supervised sports. good fellowship. bor catalogue address 
WILLIAM J. REAGAN, A. M., Pr ncipal, 

Union Springs-on-Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 


COLORADO 


WOLCOTT SCHOOL 


The West's Leading School for Girls 
Eastern Advantages in the West. Everything First-Class. 
In addition, Denver's Climate. Address for Intormation, 
Dr. J. D. 8. RIGGS, 8, Principal, 1405 Marion St., Denver. 


NEW W JERSEY 


BLAKE TUTORING SCHOOL 














|] and Scientific School. 


Summer School (July to Sept.) 


Boys prepared thoroughly and rapidly for College 
Individual instruction. 
Two years’ work in one. Certificate privilege. 
Large campus near lake. Saddle horse provided 
every boy. Military Drill. Separate building 
and campus for boys under 14. Send for book- 


let. Lakewood, N. J. 
A School 


Peddie For Boys 


Meets the parents’ requirement of modern equip- 
ment, high scholastic and moral standards and a 
rational, heaithful school life. It secures the en- 
thusiastic co-operation of the boy because of its 
expert faculty ‘eadership, its body of 300 students, 
its fine equipment for athletics and all outdoor 
sports, and the general policy of keeping its 
students busy in worth-while ways. 

{ Peddie Institute is located nine miles from 
Princeton, idwey between New York and Phil- 
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adelphia. Modern schoo! buildings. Gymnasium, 
Swimming Pool, Athletic Field, and 60-acre_cam- 
pus. Military instruction under National Guard 
officer. Its certificate is honored by all colleges 
accepting certificates. Endowment permits mod- 
erate rates. s2nd year. Catalog. Summer camp. 
R. W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box 7-S, Hightstown, N. J. 








VIRGINIA 





RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


Offers courses for A.B. and A.M. Four laboratories. brary, 
ning pool, Liberal endowment 


observatory, gymnasium, swim: 
makes possible very mod 
erate charges. Officers and 
instructors, 60. Students 
from 35 states and coun- 
tries. Address 


WILLIAM A. WEBB, Pres., Box 46 



















LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 





hecame no longer incomprehensible to him, 
for the whole thing imprest him as an 
atrocity, and while there his blood pulsed 
with the same rage. In fact, Mr. Williams 
becume an atrocity—for the benefit of the 
camera men—and has since seen himself 
reproduced in the magazines being shot to 
death by a firing squad! 

‘A magnificent testimony of the relief 
work in Belgium is set forth in Women of 
Relgium, by Charlotte Kellogg. The book 
is a living witness of the heroic spirit of 
the Iielgian people in defense of their coun- 
try against the German invader, not only 
on the battlefield but in the humble homes 
of the peasantry and the industrial work- 
ers. Upon the black and desolate back- 
ground stand forth the inspiring figures of 
the King, Queen, and Cardinal Mercier. 
Upon an equal footing with them in the 
righteous cause of humanity must also be 
placed the American Minister, Brand 
Whitlock, and Herbert C. Hoover, as in- 
defatigable, persistent, and unswerving in 
shouldering the tremendous burdens of re- 
sponsibility willingly undertaken. 

In the Claws of the German Eagle, by A. R. 

Williams. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. Women 


of Belgium, by Charlotte Kellogg. Funk & 
Wagnalls Company. $1. 


HALF THE CITY 


Mrs. Simkhovitch has worked for many 
years at Greenwich House, New York, and 
knows well the mixt population of the 
crowded and cosmopolitan Greenwich 
neighborhood. She writes of the City Work- 
er’s World not only with sympathetic un- 
derstanding born of sharing it, but founded 
in a broad and thoughtful -study of the 
problems of immigration and poverty. 

The opening chapter analyzes the gen- 
eral characteristics of our various immi- 
grant races. The tenement house itself, 
however, is the foundation of the study, 
this being the frame, adaptation to which in 
itself explains a great part of the difficul- 
ties of life in the crowded districts. The 
close association forced by tenement life 
makes for a strong clan spirit, for deep 
family loyalty, and for certain standards 
of propriety that obtain so strictly in no 
other group. Mrs. Simkhovitch differen- 
tiates between materialism and the strug- 
gle for livelihood. “Materialism is found in 
the classes that have a surplus. The anxiety 
to reach the security line is all of one 
piece. The dividing line between the ma- 
terial and the spiritual has no meaning 
below this plane.” 

In the chapter on leisure Mrs. Simkho- 
vitch discusses the amusements left to the 
tenement dweller after nearly all the out- 
door sports and enjoyments have been sub- 
tracted, and she shows the positive values 
that finally work out of the few forms of 
pleasure within the reach of the town 
laborer. The description of the characteris- 
tics of the tenement house mother is par- 
ticularly comprehending and vivid. ‘Her 
life is lived deeply tho narrowly. Her con- 
versation has a tang and directness and 
character that makes the talk of the aver- 
age woman of higher economic stratum 
appear vague, wobbly and vaporous, and 
the philosophy of the tenement gossip being 
founded on experience is realistic, sound, 
witty, but none too cheerful.” 

The most acute comment in the book 
perhaps is that on the lack of enthusiasm 
among the tenement group for “the busi- 
ness idea in polities . . . business ideals 
cannot deeply appeal to working people 
whose position is that of employed ... 
where property is a weak idea the business 
administration idea also is vague, unreal 
and regarded with suspicion.” 

To the lay reader this is an uncommonly 
enlightening and suggestive book. It deals 
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ILLINOIS 


THE SUMMER QUARTER 


OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Affords opportunity for instruction on the 
saine basis as during the other quarters of 
the academic year. 

The undergraduate colleges, the graduate 
schools, and the professional schools provide 
coursesin Arts, Literature, Science, Com- 
merce and Administration, Law, Medicine, 
Education, and Divinity. Instruction is 
given by regular members of the University 
staff which is augmented in the summer by 
appointment of professors and instructors 
from other institutions. 


Summer Quarter, 1917 
1st Term June 18~—July 25 
2d Term July 26—Aug. 31 


Detailed announcement will be sent upon 
application to the 


Dean of the Faculties 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Chicago, Illinois 


SEVEN-CENT MEALS 


$1.50 per week per person: 42 meals with recipes and directions 
for preparing each. 10c. or FREE for names of two friends. 
Am. School Home Economics, 529 W. 69th Street, Chicago 























TODD SEMINARY for Boys 
70th year. Not a “‘prep’’ school. 
Pure air, pure water, active outdoor life. Vigilant 
watchfulness of personal habits. Right thinking and 
manliness developed through comradeship of teachers and 
boys on playgreund, in social hours and in classroom. 
Genuine home life. 
hill country. One hour from Chicago. 
ern Summer camp at Onekama, ch. 
NOBLE HILL, Principal, Woodstock, Ill. 


CONNECTICUT 


SAINT MARGARET'S SCHOOL 


WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 
College Preparatory and Diploma Courses. Forty-third year. Mod- 
ern equipment. Miss Emily Gardner Munro, A.M., Principal, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Mercersburg Academy 


1000 feet above sea level in Illinois 
Splendid north- 














AIM OF THE SCHOOL A thorough physical, mental and | ontains full accounts of eleven Western 


A manly tone of self-reliance under | 


moral training for college entrance or business. 
SPIRIT OF SUHOOL— 


Christian masters from the great universities. Personal 
Fr Fe to each boy. | 
LOCA’ IN —In the country, on the western slope of the 


fener rood nberland Valley, one of the most beautiful and 
healthful spots of America. 
EQUIPMENT —\odern and complete. 
Write for catalogue. Address Box 136. 


William Mann Irvine, LL. 


New Gymnasium. 


D., Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 





Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, Woodland Road 
Pennsylvania College for Women 


Forty-ninth year. Location combines ad- 
vantages of city and country. Collegiate 
and Special Courses. Exceptional advan- 
tages in Social Service, Music and Ex- 
pression. 


John Carey Acheson, LL. D., President. 


ISKIMINETAS 
SPRINGS SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


Complete college preparatory course; 
special course in agriculture. En- 
dorsed by every American univer- 
sity. Delightfully located in the foot- 
hills of the Alleghanies. Modern 
buildings and equipment. Athletics. 
At Kiski nothing is left undone to 
Promote the student’s health, com- 
fort, education and morals. Classes 
limited, affording individual in- 
struction. Faculty especially qual- 
ified. 30th year opens Sept. 2s. 
Write for catalog. Kindly ad- 
dress Department 5. 


Kiskiminetas Springs School 
Saltsburg, Pa. 
























| glacier and the mountain's geology. 





with the problem in general, not with the 
special difficulties of different ages and dif- 
ferent peoples that make up the city work- 
ers. It is written with eyes wide open to 
all the good that is in the possession of 
the town laborer and it is not engaged in 
the propaganda of any panacea or particu- 
lar reform. Whether it were the intent of 
Mrs. Simkhovitch or not we do not know, 
but she leaves the reader, while hopeful of 
all sorts of ameliorations and improvements 
that are already on the way, yet with a 
strong impression that the root of the con- 
ditions, here rather under than overstated, 
are inherent in the great town, and so 
long as aggregations of factories and labor- 
ers are encouraged, so long as cities run a 
rivalry as to population, so long will we 
have the slum in some sort. And, do the 
best we may with it, in the slum can be 
lived but a stunted life. 

The City Worker’s World, by Mary Kings- 


Pe! Simkhovitch. The Macmillan Company. 
1.25. 


HERE AND THERE AT HOME 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s ever delightful 
sketch of Portsmouth, the Old Town by 
the Sea, is issued in a pleasant “visitor's 
edition,” with many photographs. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Company, $1.25.) 

At the North of Bearcamp Water is the 
record of Frank Bolles’s wanderings in the 
White Mountains from July to December 
some twenty-five years back. It is a pleasant 
work, well deserving its new and well illus- 
trated edition. (Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany, $1.50 

Those who know well their White Moun- 
tains will welcome C. E. Beals, Jr.’s Pas- 
saconaway. Opening with chapters on the 
Indians of the region, it is an uncommonly 
full gathering of local history and legend. 
Illustrated by photographs. (Richard G, 
Badger, Boston, $1.50.) 

An interesting compilation from the rec- 
ords of Mount Ranier has been made by 
E. S. Meary. These records, often contem- 
porary, open with the journal of Captain 
Vancouver, in 1792, include Theodore 
Winthrop’s charming legend of Hamichou 
and close with papers by specialists on the 
The 
Macmillan Company, $2.50.) 

Your National ‘Parks, by E. A. Mills, 
reservations and shorter accounts of others 
of the United States and of Canada. There 
are interesting chapters on many allied 
topics, many photographs and clear maps. 
In the appendix is a detailed guide to the 
greater parks, prepared by L. F. Schmecke- 
bier. (Houghton, Mifflin Company, $2.50.) 

George R. Putnam, in Lighthouses and 
Lightships in the United States, has chosen 
a topic round which romance gathers. Lone- 
liness, devotion, courage, are the words 
that come first to the mind and that give 
the topic its never failing fascination. Much 
of historical information and heroic story 
is gathered in this pleasant volume with 
its many pictures. (Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany, $2.) 


CONCERNING THE WAR 

Irvin S. Cobb, when Speaking of Prus- 
sians, quite forgets to be humorous. He is 
brief, uncompromising, but he is also fair- 
minded. He defends the German soldier 
from many charges, and thereby makes his 
arraignment of the German government 
and military system the more convincing. 
(G. H. Doran Company, 50 cents.) 

Scraps of Paper, a pamphlet coming to 
us from England, contains facsimilies and 
translations of the German proclamations 
that have been pasted up in the invaded 
towns of Belgium and France. Among these 
are the first to the people of Belgium; that 
for the execution of Edith Cavell; that for 
the deportations from Lille. (G. H. Doran 
Company, 25 cents.) 

Mr. Balfour provides a happily satiric in- 
troduction to the translation of Treitschke’s 
Politics. In these essays ore finds the Ger- 


Couldn’t 
Go; HerCorns 
Wouldn’t Let 


Her 


She remembered the agonies 
‘of the last dance, It kept her 
at home to coddle her touchy 
corns. She simply couldn't 
face the pain again. 


How easy it would have been, 
what instant relief, if she had 
only known of Blue-jay. Blue- 
jay stops pain instantly. And 
the miserable corn is gone, 
roots and all, in 48 hours. 


New shoes—smart styles— 
have no terrors to Blue-jay 
users. These soothing plas- 
ters, inset with a medicinal 
wax, have ended millions up- 
on millions of corns, 


BAUER & BLACK 
Chicago and New York 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


Blue-jay 


Stops Pain—Ends Corns 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS 
Also Blue-jay Bunion Piasters 











— pT VY PEWRITERS 


$10andUp. AlliMakes. Save $25 to $50 
on rebuilt at the factory by the well-known **Young 
Process."’ Soild for low cash—instaliment or rented. 
Rental applies on purchase price. Write for full details 
guarantee and New Illustrated Catal ree trial, 


YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO. >. Dept. 281 Chicago 








A soiled spot ruins ne al 


of the finest blouse. 
with Carbona. 
for daintiness. 


15¢ 25c 50c $1. 


Wipe it off 
Use it every day 
It cannot explode. 


At all druggists. 














pa a made with “F. & C.” white, bronze and fancy 
red kids are ud with Carbona Cleaning Fluid. 
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TRAVEL AND RESORTS |. 

endent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel for pleasure, SS 

on By the ng hotels, large and small; the best routes to reach them, S 

and the cost; trips by land and sea; tours domestic and foreign. This Department = 

is under the supervision of the BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL ‘BUREAU, widely and = 
favorably known because of the personal knowledge possessed by its management = 
regarding hotels everywhere. Office at Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, = 
New ork, where personal inquiry may be made. Address inquiries by mail to = 
INFORMATION, The Independent, New York. E 
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of service. 


in each room. 









HOTEL WENTWORTH 


Newcastle-by-the-Sea, New Hampshire (Near Portsmouth) 


No Hotel on the New England coast is more notable in the beauty 
of its location, the attractiveness of surroundings and perfection 
Located on the sea, in the center of a large private 
park. Accommodates 500. Local and long distance telephone 


Unequaled facilities for golf, tennis, dancing, yachting, canoe- 
ing, boating, bathing, deep sea fishing, motoring, trap shooting, 
rifle range, well-equipped garage under competent supervision. 


Associated withthe IDEAL and NEW ENGLAND Tours 
Send postal to-day for illustrated book, tell- y 


ing how easy to reach here from all points. 
WENTWORTH HOTEL COMPANY 
H. W. PRIEST, Manager 
° Winter, Hotel Carolina, Pinehurst, N. C. 






OPEN 
JUNE 26th TO 
SEPTEMBER 15th 


Gs 























GOLF LINKS FREE to GUESTS 
Dutcher House Pawling, N. ¥ 


Always open. Family and Tourist House. — 
L. W. BLANKINSHIP, Lessee. Tel. 34-Pawling. 


GLENBURNIE INN 





Golf, tennis, boating» 


bathing. Excellent 
ON LAKE GEORGE ssisize S04 ceric 
per week. WALTON @® MESSNER, Glen- 


burnie, New York. 





Hotel Bastion ™ 


BOSTON 


300 Commonwealth Avenue 
Near Massachusetts Ave. subway station. 
Globe trotters call the Puritan one of 
the most homelike and attractive hotels 
in the world. It is unique in atmosphere 
and equipment, 
Wholly Reasonable Rates. 
Send for our booklet with guide to 
Boston and its historic vicinity. 
H. P. COSTELLO, Mor. 











THE SPA SANATORIUM 


A. I. THAYER, M.D., Ballston Spa, N.Y., near Saratoga Springs, 
Refined, h like, well ipped. New bath house, swimming 
pool. Electric and Nauheim baths. Booklets. 


Ross Health Resort and Arborlea Inn, Annex 


Seventeenth year. Tennis; golf. Write for 
booklet and monograph on climate. 


Address, Ross Health Resort, Brentwood, N. Y. 


WILLIAMSTOWN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE GREYLOCK 


At the Western end of the Mohawk Trail 
Now Open 
Send for Copy of “Williamstown the Village Beautiful” 























ROSE VALLEY SANITARIUM 
Box C, Media, Penna. 


For the treatment of disease 
by Osteopathy and _ allied 
physiological methods, in- 
cluding Scientific dietetics, 
Milk diet, Hydrotherapy, 
Electricity, etc. 

Booklet on request. 















man leader’s theory of the state, of the 
Prussian system, as compared with what 
he thinks is to be found elsewhere, of pub- 
lic morals, of women, of Jews and Turks, 
and, of course, of war. (The Macmillan 
Company, 2 vols., $7.) 

Patrick MacG ill’s Soldier Songs are 
verses from “the front” written much as 
the soldiers might make them up and sing 
them. They are informal and casual ex- 
pressions of the several moods of the men 
in khaki—ennui, anger. weariness, courage 
and fear and homesickness. They can hard- 
ly be called poetry, but here and there is u 
fine phrase. (E. P. Dutton & Co., $1.) 

Mary Roberts Rinehart writes whereof 
she knows when in T'he Altar of Freedom 
she tells the mothers of this land why and 
how their sons must enter this war. One 
of her sons has gone, the other two will go 
if, when they are old enough, they are need- 
ed. She has seen the war close at hand and 
her unflinching words are born not of 
theory and imagination, but of facts. 
(Houghton, Mifflin Company, 50 cents.) 

William Archer has collected a bookful 
of Gems (?) of German Thought, consist- 
ing of fragmentary quotations from German 
writers known and unknown (mostly the 
latter ) illustrating the unmoral or crim- 
inal egoism which is the outstanding fea- 
ture of Germany’s political philosophy. In 
the midst of such a war, stringing little 
beads of German wickedness to make the 
public’s eyes pop out seems a childish occu- 
pation. (Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.25.) 

Exaggerated self-importance seems 
speak in the letter with which Captain 
Viand prefaces, his War. He harps on the 
“dignity of his five rows of gold braid.” 
He lambasts the Kaiser and the Germans 
with violence equal to any German hate 
blast. Occasionally, however, the Pierre 
Loti of aforetime paints for us scenes at 
the front and elsewhere that have his grace- 
ful charm, and are shot thru with a very 
real ie (J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, $1.25. 


LIVES AND LETTERS 


Personal reminiscences of the first ecu- 
menical council fill the first volume of Car- 
dinal Gibbons’ Retrospect of Fifty Years, 
and here is a description of Rome at Easter. 
The second volume contains besides recol- 
lections of various notable events of the 
church in America, many of Cardinal Gib- 
bons’ sermons and addresses. (James Mur- 
phy, $2.) 

Dr. G. Frederick Wright’s Story of My 
Life and Work opens with the pioneer 
days of his grandparents in northern New 
York. Much of the book is given to the 
exploration of the Muir Glacier and the 
journey thru Central Asia. An impersonal, 
simply written, interesting autobiography. 
(Bibliotheca Sacra Company, Oberlin, 
Ohio, $2.) 


For a lifetime Everett P. Wheeler has 
been active in labors for the public welfare. 
He has had share in the civil service, cur- 
rency and tariff reforms. He has known 
many notable men. His Sizty Years of 
American Life opens with his recollec- 
tions of Webster and one wishes the book 
contained more such personal recollections 
of which his memory must hold great store. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co., $2.50 


Among the friendly, leisurely recollec- 
tions that make up Further Pages of My 
Life, by W. Boyd Carpenter, is a chapter 
recounting his meetings with the Kaiser, 
and his theory of the present development 
of that apparently amiable character. Of a 
quite different interest is the acquaintance 
with J. S. Shorthouse, and Bishop Car- 
penter’s ending for “Little Schoolmaster 
Mark.” (Charles Scribner’s Sons, $3.50.) 

William Newton Clarke was one of the 
wise and noble religious thinkers who 
trained this generation of preachers. Born 
to the straitest Baptist tenets he became 
a broad and scholarly leader in theological 
thought. a man ahead of his generation in 
sociological interests, This modest and dig- 
nified record of a beautiful life is followed 
by most interesting descriptions of Dr. 
Clarke in his various fields, by such fellow 
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laborers as Dr. Judson and Dr. William 
Adams Brown. (Charles Scribner's Sons, 
$2.) 

A recent issue of the convenient Way- 
farer’s Library is Clement Shorter’s col- 
lection of letters from the Brontés and 
Their Circle, one of the delightful books of 
English biography. (E. P. Dutton & Co., 
50 cents.) 

Francis .Spencer Spalding, missionary 
bishop of Utah, was a genial and human 
person. Always on the side of the poor, 
always openminded, sympathetic, fearless, 
his death robbed the Episcopal Church of 
one of its strong men. In Mr. Melish’s well 
told story of this earnest life we get no 
sectarianism and much discussion of the 
practical problems now before the church 
and before society, and much shrewd advice 
to the missionary. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, $2.25.) 


JUST FOR FUN 


There is a new edition of that merry lit- 
tle work How to Tell the Birds from the 
Flowers and Other Woodcuts, by R. W. 
Wood. A welcome summer, or winter, 
birthday card. (Duffield & Co., $1.) 

The List of Educational and Selected 
Films includes a wide range of topics, in- 
dustrial, scenic, scientific, novel adapta- 
tions, all chosen with careful judgment and 
suitable for young people. (Moving Pic- 
ture World, New York, 10 cents.) 


A book mighty convenient to find in one’s 
pocket is Legal Points for Automobile 
Owners, by Leslie Childs. This does not 
rehearse definite laws, but gives topically 
arranged explanations of regulations gov- 
erning the road and the car. (J. S. Ogilvie 
Publishing Company, 50 cents.) 

Barrett H. Clark is author of a most 
useful handbook, How to Produce Amateur 
Plays. It pleads for simple staging, has a 
list of plays for amateur acting, discusses 
organization of the company, but spends 
most space on directions for training the 
actors. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 


Warren H. Miller had his first sailboat 
when he was twelve and has been get- 
ting boats ever since. He tells, in the Boy’s 
Book of Canoeing and Sailing, how a boy 
can build a boat at small cost, as well as 
how to manage anything from a canoe to 
a launch afflicted with “engine troubles.” 
(G. H. Doran Company, $1.35.) 

Amateur Circus Life, by Ernest Balch, 
is a textbook of physical development and 
the simpler tumbling “stunts.” Mr. Balch 
gives careful’ directions for practise and 
wisely cautions young acrobats against 
ambitions too vaulting. The last chapters 
give suggestions for school exhibitions and 
50)" shows. (The Macmillan Company, 


The third quarterly catalog of selected 
motion pictures, interesting to “father, 
mother and the young people,” contains 
about three hundred titles with description, 
names of star, film company and number 
of reels. Other useful pamphlets issued by 
the National Board are Motion Pictures and 
Censorship, and Principles Governing Se- 
lections of Motion Pictures for Young Peo- 
ple. (National Board of Review of Motion 
Pictures, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, 10 
cents each.) 


RUSSIA AND HER NEIGHBORS 


There js no glory in war for either offi- 
cer or soldier according to V. Veresaer. 
In the War, translated from the Russian 
by Prof. Leo Wiener, is a tragic monu- 
ment to the Russo-Japanese conflict, and 
uncovers vividly the bureaucratic authority, 
and incidentally the incompetence, that lost 
the last war for Russia. (Mitchell Kenner- 
ley, $2.) 


Arthur Ruhl’s White Nights and Other 
Russian Impressions is a pleasant bit of 
travel literature. A visit to Ellen Key is 
the feature of the journey to Russia. A 
voyage down the Volga the freshest of the 
descriptions of Russia itself. One gains no 
new outlook on the present situation but 
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YOUR HOTEL 
in NEW YORK 


HEN you come to New York, 

make the Hotel Astor your home. 
It is more than a mere stopping place. 
It is New York epitomized. 


Situated in the very heart of the metrop- 
olis, the Hotel Astor is the logical scene 
of New York’s most important func- 
tions. Here Big Business meets for 
consultation. Here are held recep- 
tions for distinguished foreign visitors 
and ambassadors. The Hotel Astor is 
chosen for great National festivities. 


Whether you need a single room or an 
elaborate suite, you will obtain at the 
Hotel Astor the utmost in comfort. 
From the magnificent roof garden to 
the cool orangerie and the numerous 
lounges, promenades, writing rooms 
and restaurants you will find a spot to 
fit your every mood. ‘The cuisine and 
service are superb, 


Do not run the risk of marring your 
visit by accepting less than the Hotel 
Astor offers you—nor waste time in an 
effort to obtain more elsewhere. 


HOTEL ASTOR 


William C. Muschenheim 
BROADWAY, 44th and 45th Sts, NEW YORK 
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Special offer to introduce Duratex Shirts and Furnishings guar- 
anteed to wear six months or replaced free. Three shirts and 
handsome tie sent pos‘paid on receipt of $3. Assorted colors, 
blue, black and lavender. Popular coat style, cuffs attached. 
Sizes 14to 17. Dealers wanted, Start a mail order dept. 


Room 95. GOODELL & CO., Duratex Bldg., New York 


CONSTIPATION KILLS! 


More people than all the bullets ever made. The seat of all disease is in 
the bowels, The first step in maintaining HEALTH isin the STOMACH, 
the next is In getting rid of the waste matters ina natural way. YOU 


CAN'T DO HE wh OILS, PHYSICS AND PIFFLE! 

They Are Dangerous. Let Me Tell You Why 

Use Nature's methods when you deal with a precious 
buman body that ie Nature's highest expressivn of 
beauty and form. Use Srraonarorti«m, because it e~- 
bodies the true principles of Nature's laws. Many 
times you imagine 
beartweakness, 
ing, nerve exhau 
when in reality i the poisoning of you 
System froin the foul accumulations of the bowel: 
Constipation is also largely responsible for the irri- 
tating effects which lead to the loss of PRECIOUS 
VITAL POWERS. Read what Stroncrortism has 
done for others. 

«My Constrpation has entirely disappeared. 
Tam feeling fine "—James F Cully. 

“My Constipation was very stubborn, but I 
have followed your instructions and am en- 
tirely rid of it.”"—Earl Goddard. 

Hundreds like this could be given. I shall be glad 
to give you the full names and addresses of these and 
others who are ha py to speak @ good word for 
STRONGFORTISM at any time 

Send for my wond-rful book, “INTELLIGENCE 
IN PHYSICAL AND HEALTH CULTURE” En- 
close bo to cover postage charges. It will show the 
way to a better life for you, happier, more earnings, 
more pleasures. Write TODAY. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 
PHYSICAL CULTURE EXPERT 
204 Park Building ark, N. J. 
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Red or “Vulcan” Ink Pencils 


The ONLY perfect, non-leakable 
ink pencils at moderate prices, 












Two Sizes 
4% and 54% ins. 
Extra size, 8 in. (black 
only) $1.25. Your name 
in gold inlay 35c, FPREE— 
liberal supply of ink with retail 
orders. Agents Wanted. Big Profits, 


J. D ULLRICH & CO., 27 Thames St., New York 




















are simply placed in milk 
to make rich, snappy nutri- 
tious Bulgarian buttermilk. 
The bulbs are a/:ve, grow 
with use, double in quantity every 3 weeks. Highly 
treasured by native Bulgarians as an aid to long life. 
Bulbs are used over and over again. $1 pkg. makes 
2 qts. daily. You must be pleased or we return money. 
Bulgarian Bulb Co., 1646 Krameria St., Denver, Colo. 


Rushed to 
Death? 


If your work piles up hopelessly, if your 
day is one continuous fight to clear your desk, 
perhaps you need mechanical aids. 


Describe your troubles to the Plan and Pur- 
chase Department of The Independent Eff- 
ciency Service. This department may be able 
to make suggestions that will save you many 
hours. Have you asked for one of our Plan 
and Purchase Check Lists ? The coupon will 
bring you one. 




















The Independent Efficiency Service 
Please send me a P. and P. Check List. 
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much of general interest. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, $2.) 

An uncommonly interesting and illumin- 
ating little book is Demetra Vaka’s ac- 
count of her journey thru The Heart of 
the Balkans. She is mainly concerned with 
the women of Albania, Montenegro, Serbia 
and Bulgaria, and in describing them she 
makes clear various differences that lie 
within the eternal Balkan question, 
(Houghton, Mifflin Company, $1.50.) 

Helen Davenport Gibbons and her hus- 
band were in Armenia at the time of the 
mussacre of 1909, They shared with the 
missionaries its terrible experiences. Un- 
fortunately many of these letters to Mrs. 
Gibbons’ mother, the form in which the 
story of the Red Rugs of Tarsus is told, 
contain information which must have in- 
terested her mother greatly but which will 
seem irrelevant to the public, or trivial, 
when thought of in relation to such great 
happenings. (The Century Company, 
$1.25.) 


ESSAYS ON BOOKS 


In Wisdom of the East, a Feast of Lan- 
terns, L. Cranmer-Byng has produced a 
legendary source book, concerned with the 
motifs of Chinese poetry. The Moon, Flow- 
ers and Dragons are shown to be mighty 
factors in Chinese versification. Various 
other inspirations, and the forms of Chinese 
verse, are pleasantly and very readably 
considered, with interesting illustrative 
examples. (E. P. Dutton & Co., 80 cents.) 

If you are superficial is it a virtue or a 
vice to be entertaining? On your answer to 
that question depends your enjoyment of 
John Cowper Powys’ Suspended Judg- 
ments or your irritation. In this score of 
readable little essays the author leaps light- 
ly about literature, touching where he will 
on Pascal, on Blake, on Conrad, winged 
with the sublime confidence that he knows 
quite as much about one as about the 
others. (G. Arnold Shaw, New York, $2. 

Of the four parts of Edward Hale Bier- 
stadt’s Dunsany the Dramatist, The Man 
is an uninteresting biographical sketch, 
seemingly only moderately informed. His 
Work has intrinsic interest, of course, also 
shows flashes of more than the conventional 
manner of “critical” commonplaces, but is, 
as a whole, not critical ir any deep, surz 
sepse, marvelously contraaictory ir tact, 
and lacking in humor. His philosophy is 
muddled. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 
$1.50.) 

Choosing seemingly the worst quctations 
he can find, Edward A. G. Hermann, in 
his The Faith of Robert Browning, labori- 
ously, tritely and satisfyingly edifies him- 
self in studying what has elsewhere been 
called “the most profoundly subtle mind 
that has exercized itself in poetry since 
Shakespeare.” He, however, seems to for- 
get both the untimeliness of his great 
man’s message and human unwillingness to 
be edified, unentertainingly! (Sherman, 
French & Co., 80 cents.) 

Stephen Coleridge had great fun, as his 
readers will have, picking out favorite 
poems overlooked by anthologists, and 
chatting about them in An Evening in My 
Library Among the English Poets. His 
American shelf was almost too scanty for 
exhibit, however, with “The Rosary” promi- 
nent thereon. And why not refer to the 
dictionary before stating that “excelsior” 
means “a taller man” and that “Latin 
must have been an unknown tongue” to 
Longfellow. (John Lane, $1.25.) 

Stuart P. Sherman, in his dissertation, 
Matthew Arnold, one of the “How to Know 
Him” series, was braced by diligence both 
in the collecting of minor material and in 
the weaving of it into a predetermined dis- 
quisitive pattern to square with an inher- 
ently unsympathetic attitude toward the 
poet and essayist. But tho the verse quota- 
tions from Arnold are not always of the 
best, certain contributory information of 
real worth (as in “Literary Criticism”) 
may, here and there, be culled from the 314 
pages. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, In- 
dianapolis, $1.50.) 
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To Employers 


Get on the right side of your employees. 
Help them to understand business prob- 
lems, and they will help you make more 
money. 

Adopt the Babson Pay Envelope plan. 
Means more money for employer and em- 
ployee. Write for particulars. 


Babson’sStatistical Organization 
Dept. 1-I Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Largest Organization of its Character in the 
World 











eh ddddddddddidddddddddddddddddded 
DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Monday, June 16, 1917, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Saturday, June 30, 1917. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
_ TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by 
their terms on July 1, 1917, at the office of 
the Treasurer in New York, will be paid 
by the Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall 
Street. G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 

















DIVIDEND NOTICE 
of the 
AMERICAN LIGHT & 
TRACTION COMPANY 


The Board of Directors of the above Company, 
at a meeting held July 3, 1917, declared a Cash 
Dividend of One and One-Half (1%%) per cent. 
on the Preferred stock, a Cash Dividend of Two 
and One-Half (24%%) per cent. on the Common 
stock and a dividend at the rate of Two and 
One-Half (2%) shares of Common stock on every 
one hundred (100) shares of Common stock out- 
standing, all payable August 1, 1917. The Trans 
fer Books will close at 12 o’clock noon on July 





14, 1917; and will re-open at ten o'clock A. M. 
on August 1, 1917. C. N. JELLIFFE, Secretary. 
FEDERAL SUGAR REFINING CO. 

July 5, 1917. 


The regular quarterly 


dividend of ONE AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. 


(1%%) on the Preferred 
Shares of this Company will be paid August 1, 
1917, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business July 30, 1917. Transfer Books will not 
close. A. H. PLATT, Secretary. 


UNITED CIGAR STORES COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Common Steck Dividend No. 19. 

A regular quarterly dividend of 2% 
day been declared upon the Common Stock of 
this Company issued and outstanding, payable 
August 15, 1917, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on July 27, 1917. 

The stock books will not be closed. 

GEORGE WATTLEY, Treasurer. 
Dated, July 5, 1917. 
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BROADWAY SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


5 & 7 Park Place, N. Y¥. 


J, Fe d afte 
able on and @ r 
© Suly 16th, 1917. 
ts 


pepomt made on or before 
J 10th will draw interest 
from July Ist, 1917. 

¥F.Hutchinson,Prest. W.H.Rose,Secty. 

















CLOSE OF TRANSFER BOOKS 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 


St. Louis, Mo., June 27, 1917. 
The transfer books of the 5% bonds of LIG- 
GETT & MYERS TOBACCO COMPANY will 
close at 3 o'clock P. M., July 14, 1917, for the 
payment of interest on said bonds, due August 
1, 1917, and will re-open at 10 o’clock A. M., 
August 2, 1917. T. T. ANDERSON, Treasurer. 
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The sermon had closed with an impres- 
sive climax and a brief and solemn prayer. 
Its theme had been lifted heavenward on 
the wings of poetry and song by the united 
voices of all the congregation. The sound 
of the great amen had passed from the 
soul of the organ and entered into ours. 
We stood with bowed heads and closed 
eyes waiting for the seal on the message; 
listening for our pastor’s words as he in- 
voked upon us in parting the blessing of 
God. After a moment of silence we heard 
his voice, but its tones were not those of a 
priest but of a business man. It was a 
very worldly and emphatic voice which 
said: 

“Don’t forget to take a card at the door 
announcing our series of Sunday evening 
lectures on ‘The Great War,’ illustrated 
with the stereopticon.” 

The spell was broken. Like a strain of 
music which has stopped on the last note 
but one. and so left the aggravation of 
the expected return to the major; like a 
parting without a final hand clasp; like a 
letter without a signature; like a stair- 
ease we ascend in the dark and expect 
another step that is not there; like a din- 
ner without dessert; so rapidlr it brought 
our spirits down to the prosaic. 

Maybe the minister pronounced the 
benediction in due form after that. No- 
body knew. And it did not make any dif- 
ference whether he did or not. The time 
for it had passed. 

. 
** 


Josh Billings once said: “Things is 
mixt.” In the midst of the chorus of praise 
over the combined philosophy and wit of 
the saying few have noticed its greatest 
merit and the author’s real claim to rank 
as reformer and philosopher. The idea of 
the aphorism is as old as the hills, but it 
Was never exprest so well before because 
it was never before exprest in simplified 
spelling—nor yet in simplified grammar. 
It is the imperishable glory of Josh that 
not only was he a pioneer in the great 
modern pragmatic movement to shed mean- 
ingless and useless letters from our words, 
but that with a prophet’s vision he could 
look forward to the distant age when even 
grammar must resign its fondness for super- 
fluous forms. What need is there for a 
plural verb when the noun is plural? There 
is no plurality about is-ness. A verb can 
have no number and to make it take a 
plural form because it follows a plural 
noun is compulsory hypocrisy and enforced 
sycophancy. 

An inflectional language was natural 
enough in imperial Germany or despotic 
Russia ; and the English, who have already 
won for themselves the substance of a re- 
publican form of government and the al- 
most equal boon of a largely uninflected 
language, may perhaps be pardoned for 
keeping a few anomalies in:their language 
is well as in their constitution. But we of 
America, who have discarded the shell of 
monarchy as well as the kernel and estab- 
lished our political system upon a purely 
republican basis, should show similar cour- 
age and unflinching logic in extirpating 
the last vestiges of linguistic slavery. To 
“0 away with the comparatively few re- 


BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON 





OF THINGS 


maining grammatical forms in the language 


which serve no useful function would in- 
volve far less change than the language 
has already undergone time and again, and 
it would establish a new precedent for de- 
liberate and conscious improvement of our 
tools of thought. 


* 
* * 


It is a very wise precaution to lock the 
stable door after the horse has been stolen, 
if you have other horses in the stable. 


* 
** 


One of the liveliest pages of that lively 
British weekly, The New Statesman, is 
signed by the name of “Solomon Eagle,” 
altho we suspect that the writer, in spite 
of the name, is neither a Jew nor an 
American. In one of his recent causeries 
he compliments The Independent in the 
following fashion : 


There is a New York paper called The Inde- 
pendent. I read it with pleasure. Its articles and 
stories are interesting, and its war-pictures ex- 
ceptionally so. But one of its features is more 
than interesting: it is unique. 


He then quotes our Lesson Plans for the 
study of The Independent in English and 
Political Science classes and continues: 


It is the most ingenious method ever devised 
of soaking people in a paper. Our English jour- 
nalism is not so thoro as this. We are reticent 
and reserved: we have not the courage of our 
convictions! How large a rum-ration would it 
take to induce the directors of this journal to 
start such a page? In fancy I picture Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch and Professor Pigou draw- 
ing up alluring questionnaires on its contents. 
As, for example: 

1. Why do you think the leading articles in the 
New Statesman the most persuasive ever writ- 
ten? Why have you always thought so? What 
should you do without them? 

2. What form of suicide would you choose if, 
by some misfortune, you were deprived of this 
journal? 

3. How much has your income risen since you 
began to read “Solomon Eagle’? Analyze, as 
succinctly as you can, the secret of his invig- 
orating power. 

4. Who is “Sardonyx”? What is he? 

5. “‘We must beat back the Germans.” Parse 
this sentence on page 323 and state in which 
back numbers the same sentiment can be found 
exprest (1) in the same words, (2) in different 
words. (N.B.—Back numbers 6d. each, more if 
very old ones.) 

6. Write an essay proving that Lord Devon- 
port would be much more comfortable if he had 
taken this paper’s advice. 

7. Explain the present status of the Bukit 
Panjong Rubber Company. What price were the 
shares when Mr. Emil Davies first mentioned 
them ? 

8. Why do you consider the poem on page 312 
the best poem you have seen in a British period- 
ical for many a long year? 

9. Give reasons for your belief that Homer 
would like to have written it. 

10. Write a short explanation of your reasons 
for always buying six copies of any book ad- 
vertised in our columns. 

No prizes are offered for answers to the above 
questions. 


We regret that our esteemed contem- | 


porary suspects us of ulterior motives in 
introducing these questionnaires on the con- 
tents of The Independent, but we hope 
that the directors of his journal will adopt 
Mr. S. Eagle’s suggestion. Nothing would 
speed up the water-logged schools of Old 
England more than introducing The New 
Statesman as a textbook in literature and 
current history. The New Statesman is the 
equal of Addison’s Spectator any day and 
far superior to it for today. 





























FEMALE HELP 


WANTED! 


Stenographers 
Learn New Way Typewriting 
At Home! 


Typewrite 80 to 100 
words a minute 
blindfolded! In- 
crease your salary 
to $25, $30, even 
A 





based on Gymnastic 
Finger Training, 
increases speed and 
accuracy from first 
day. No inrerfer- 
ence with present 
work. 


WRITE! 


Send for free par- 
ticulars and re- 
markably low Parks and Public 
price on wondertul Property in this 
new Course, easily city, my salary 
learned at home. being exactly 
10 Easy Les-ons. double what it 








fs 


Worth Ten 
Times the Cost 


“Enables me to 
use all my fingers 
with periect ease 
and write an 
average of al- 
most 100 words 
per minute. 
Worth ten times 
the money I in- 










Salary Doubled 
Claims Justified 
“Am filling the 
position of Chief 
Clerk to the 
Department of 













vested."’ —— you ee was. 
: = unless you're fully — 
Miss ~ vd satisfied. Write to- —_ me i 
ame day—postal will pinta 


Quebec, Can. do. Address Harrisburg, Pa. 


The Tulloss School, 3827 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 





Tycos 


THERMOMETERS 


for Every Household 
andIndustrial Use 
cAsk YourDealer 





Taylor /nstrument Companies 
i ROCHESTER NY. 


There's -a 7ycos or Zaylor Thermometer for Every Purpose 


UIA 


Real Help 
for Tired Feet 


A busy day and on your feet most of the 
time—a long, tiresome trip or a hike in the 
country —new shoes to break in —all these 
mean tired feet. Soothe and rest them by 
applying a few drops of 


AbsorbineJ= 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


TRAE MARA BLO VS BBL CHF 






LUUUELONUALEAUEUTE 





Or, if you are very tired and your feet 
burn, ache or swell, soak them in a solution 
of Absorbine, Jr., and water. Relief will be 
prompt and lasting. 

You will like the “feel” of this clean, fra- 
grant and antiseptic liniment. It 
penetrates quickly, leaves no 
reasy res‘due and is intensely re- 
reshing. Only a few drops needed 
to do the work, as Absorbine, Jr., 
is highly concentrated. 

Keep a bottle handy at home, 


at the office, or in your grip 
when traveling. 
$1.00 a bottle at mort 
druggists or postpaid 
Send 10c for Liberal Trial 
Bottle or procure a regular size 
bottle from your druggist today. 
W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F. 
283 Temple St. Springfield, Mass. 2 
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INSURANCE 


CONDUCTED BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 














SAFETY FIRST IN LIFE INSURANCE 


‘6 ROM personal experience as_ the 
F father of a large family,” said a 
friend to me recently, after reading 
a letter I had shown him from an inquirer 
asking the way out of a difficulty due to 
long membership in a prominent fraternal 
order, which will probably succumb to the 
assaults made on it by a constantly in- 
creasing rate of mortality, “I deeply sym- 
pathize with your correspondent. He is in 
real trouble over a proper insurance pro- 
vision for his family in case he should die. 
His case is as clear as sunlight; and yet 
there is no solution of the problem he is 
up against. You can’t mend the matter for 
him because he has invested both his money 
and his time in what he has believed all 
along was cheap insurance. The money 
spent is as nothing against the time lost. 

“My sympathy for him is based on first- 
hand knowledge, for I came near becoming 
just such a victim as he is now. My first 
investment in life insurance, so-called, was 
in the American Legion of Honor, promoted 
by a man of the name of Warnock—Adam 
Warnock. I was elected secretary of the 
first camp, or chapter, or whatever was the 
name, organized in Denver. I was young 
and full of confidence in myself. What I 
did not know in those days on every subject 
was not worth putting down in the record. 
I was certain, among other steady convic- 
tions held, that the old line companies were 
robbing the people. As we say in these 
smarter days, I had the ‘dope’ for it, and 
I fancy no one during his time had a more 
skilful hand in passing it out than Adam 
Warnock, president of the American Le- 
gion of Honor. I went in for several more 
assessment societies, including the Knights 
of Honor and the Chosen Friends. 

“Where are these three now?” 
quired, musingly. 

“Fortunately for me, at about that time, 
I had two real possessions—a good head 
for figures and a good friend who was mak- 
ing a rather poor living trying to sell life 
insurance for a Philadelphia company. This 
fellow knew I was all wrong on life insur- 
ance mathematics; in fact, he regarded my 
poverty in that direction as a matter 
worthy of commiseration. I was a healthy, 
husky young chap, and he often told me 
that if I lived out a decent average life- 
expectancy; the death and burial of my 
assessment associations would eventually 
become a dim memory. 

“My friend was not a successful solicitor 
because, as I believe now, he knew so much 
about the science of life insurance. He 
spent too much time studying and demon- 
strating that side of it and, instead of con- 
vincing people they should buy it, he got 
real satisfaction in having enlightened them 
on it. It was a fine thing to do for, without 
doubt, men who were good salesmen, coming 
after him, reaped the harvests he had 
sowed. 

“Among those whose life insurance path- 
way had been lighted by the torch which 
this enthusiast held aloft, I was one. I was 
‘caught young,’ greatly to my benefit, in an 
era of popular prejudice against old line 
life insurance, when the crowds were surg- 
ing behind Harper, the founder of the 
Mutual Reserve Fund, Fouse of the Fidel- 
ity. Mutual Life Association, and other 
apostles of the new cult, including scores 
of fraternals, which were steadily being 
organized. I have forgotten the names of 
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he in- 


dozens of these concerns which dotted the 
field like mushrooms, flourished and failed, 
leaving woe in their wake. For a full 
quarter century those which managed to 
survive as the result of exceptionally heavy 
accessions of ‘new blood’ to their member- 
ship every year, kept making serious and, 
perhaps in some cases, sincere arguments 
against the necessity for accumulating any 
kind of reserve. ‘Keep your reserve in your 
pocket,’ was their slogan. 


“THE founder of one of the assessment 
associations previously mentioned in- 
vented a new system which he claimed 

was a safe substitute for the legal reserve 

system and which,.while avoiding the tech- 
nical liability imposed by the latter, as he 
claimed, was stricter and afforded greater 
freedom in plans. But its founder finally 
came to the despised legal reserve system in 
order to save his institution from failure. 

We may be sure that this change left many 

of its members, who were advanced in age 

and were financially unable to comply with 
the new premium exactions, in a lament- 
able plight. 

“This has been the fate of all who went 
into the assessment companies and fra- 
ternal associations under the belief that the 
reserve was a superfluity and that life in- 
surance could be furnished at a rate very 
much lower than is done by the regular 
companies, Your correspondent is in pre- 
cisely the situation in which hundreds of 
thousands of his predecessors have been 
trapped, and unless he can pay the assess- 
ments demanded, ever increasing as the re- 
sult of heavy mortality due to old age, his 
case seems hopeless. To a man advancing 
in years, declining in physical condition, 
with dependents who will suffer by his 
death, this is bitter. 

“These people are victims: some of them 
are sacrifices laid on the altar of ignorance: 
others, the dupes of designing ‘organizers’ 
and promoters who prospered in the trade 
of furnishing ‘pure protection’ ; all of them, 
sufferers under laws, demagogic in origin, 
which under the guise of discriminating 
against life insurance ‘conducted as a busi- 
ness for profit, exempted so called co- 
operative associations from every require- 
ment that is essential to permanent secur- 
ity. It is difficult to find in the statutes 
of any of our states, or those of the na- 
tional Government, a law regulating life 
insurance or touching any side of it, that 








This department of The Inde- 
pendent will undertake to furnish 
on the request of readers any in- 
formation respecting the business 
of imsurance and the companies 
transacting it which we have or 
can procure. We cannot, however, 
pass upon the debatable compara- 
tive differences between companies 
that conform to the requisite legal 
standards set up for all, except in 
so far as the claims made by any 
of them seem to be inconsistent 
with the principles of sound under- 
writing. Address all communica- 
tions on insurance subjects to the 
editor of the Insurance Department. 




















does not specifically except these codpera- 
tives from its operations. Since all insur- 
ance is a system of loss distribution and 
the money used for that purpose is fur- 
nished by the persons insured, and only 
by them, it is clear that all insurance is 
coéperative. 

“As you very well know, it makes no 
difference how a life insurance premium is 
paid, whether once a year or once a week, 
provided the amount is adequate to the risk 
undertaken and is made up in conformity 
with a scientific formula. Fraternal and 
assessment life insurance could have been 
as safe as old line if its rates had been 
properly calculated, which means with due 
regard to the fact that as men grow older 
they die faster. But they were bent on 
furnishing ‘cheap’ insurance. It is cheap 
to those who die early, because they have 
escaped the payment of their proper share 
of the actual cost; but it is ‘dear’ to those 
who live into advanced life. 

“Some of the fraternal orders now real- 
ize the necessity of a reserve and are en- 
deavoring to reform their plans. But they 
are in trouble with the holders of hundreds 
of millions of outstanding insurance of 
middle age and older who are financially 
unable to meet level premium rates cal- 
culated at their attained ages. If they want 
to escape the deluge of an ascending yearly 
cost, they must pay the new rates, or sub- 
mit to the imposition of a heavy lien on 
their policies, to be deducted at death. So 
it has come about that every such society 
has two or three classes of members: the 
poor old victims of pure assessmentism ; 
those who can change to the new system, 
and the new accessions who start right, 
mathematically. 


“ S I see it, the men in the class of 
which your correspondent is one—and 
there are hundreds of thousands of 

them—have been basely deceived by those at 
the head of their societies and associations. 
I can hardly believe that the chief officers of 
those concerns have remained ignorant for 
years of the course on which they were drift- 
ing. If they have, they are not qualified for 
the positions they occupy ; if they have not, 
they are worse, and should have been re- 
moved long ago. If it is punishment enough, 
they are face to face every day with the 
criticisms and reproaches of the people they 
have deluded. Such reforms as those man- 
agements have made were forced upon 
them. Death plays no favorites and it has 
made no such exemptions in favor of as- 
sessment ‘codperative’ associations granting 
life insurance ‘without profit,’ as have the 
laws of the land. 

“Altho I am not in the life insurance 
business, as it is not a mystery and is 
comprehensible by any one with a common 
knowledge of mathematics, I have had no 
trouble in understanding the principles gov- 
erning it. Any person with an average edu- 
cation who wants to do it, may get a good 
working idea of it in a week. Why so 
many able business men remain in ignor- 
ance of its elementary facts, puzzles me. 
Everybody who needs it should understand 
how it is furnished. All will then realize 
that it has no bargain counter—as you ob- 
served once several years ago—that there 
are no ‘dear’ and no ‘cheap’ brands, and 
that security, the main thing, depends on 
the accumulation of a scientific reserve.” 





